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RACE 


Black Hawks' 
Keith Magnuson 


Guaranteed loss-proof, 
theft-proof and fire-proof. 



Or your money back. 



Lost cash is a lost vacation. But lose your Bank of America 
Travelers Cheques and you get a quick refund. Anywhere 
in the world. And for the full amount. This money-back 
guarantee comes with every purchase— together with the 
promise that you can cash them wherever you travel. Money- 
hack money is sold by leading banks everywhere and it’s 
backed by the world’s largest bank. Ask for it by name: 

Bank of America Travelers Cheques. 






Hiram Walker 
has a history 
of great whiskey. 

Walkers DeLuxe was named lor the mail who wrote the book. 

Hiram Walker started making line whiskey III years ago. 

And over the years, he learned a thing or two. It lakes the choicest 
grains and 8 full years to make bourbon like Walkers DeLuxe. 

This is 8 year old straight bourbon. Every smooth drop 
incredibly mellowed by the passage of lime. 

With bourbon this choice, there's just no second choice. 


WALKER’S 


Walkers DeLuxe 


the great bourbon from Hiram Walker himself. 



The 

Tranquilizers 

New MacGregor TEE-SOLE 
Woods take the terror out of 
fairway wood shots. 

New SPLIT/ LEVEL SOLE 
Irons improve your lie on 
every shot. 

Reach more greens in regulation. 

Turf drag on fairway shots robs you of club head 
speed and accuracy. So MacGregor made the sole 
of the new TEE-SOLE wood smaller to reduce drag. 

(The face area and 
head weight have not 
been changed.) Now 
you can get into and 
through the ball, 
squarely, solidly and 
powerfully for a clean 
fairway shot. It's al- 
most like hitting from 
a tee (that's why we 
call it TEE-SOLE). 



New SPLIT/LEVEL SOLE 
Irons 

MacGregor SPLIT/ LEVEL 
SOLE irons improve your 
lie on every shot. The thin 
front level cuts through the 
grass and reduces turf 
drag The back level con- 
trols divot depth. 



Ask your pro to show you a set of the new MacGregor 
MT TEE-SOLE woods and SPLIT / LEVEL SOLE irons. 
Try them — you'll find they improve your lie on every 
shot. 


MacGregor clubs are available in steel, aluminum or 
the new Tourney Lite shaft. 



ly the ball that the winners 
play. The new MacGregor 
"ourney. Available in three 
compressions (1, 2 and 
3) to match the shaft 
flex of your club. 
Write today for full 
color folder on 
MacGregor golf 
equipment. 
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Next week 

BASEBALL 1 9 70 is explored 
in a lix cl> package (hat includes 
William Leggett's look ai pros- 
pects for (he* season ahead, 
scouting reports on (he four 
major league divisions (with an 
indication of who will meet in 
next fall's pennant play oils), 
color photographs of National 
and American League stars in 
action, a personality portrait 
by Alfred Wright of ihe Bal- 
timore Orioles' engaging little 
manager. Earl Weaver and Jer- 
ry Kirshcnbaum's nostalgic 
look at the storied House of 
David baseball team. Bins 
all the usual news and features. 
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LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 


Wc arc quite proud that the majority 
of our editors worked their way up 
from lower positions on the slafT. 
but this progression has not been a 
matter of rigid policy. When we spot 
a man on some other publication 
who looks like an ideal choice for 
an editing assignment — and who, of 
course, is interested in sport as well 
as magazine-making — we try to get 
him. 

Our latest grab, and one wc arc par- 
ticularly pleased with, is Don Ander- 
son, the editor who was responsible for 
the planning and production of the 
Masters preview that begins on page 44. 
Anderson joined us last September, and 



ANDERSON DREAMS OF THE LONG BALL 


along with golf he handles much of 
what wc call “outside text" — articles 
written by people who arc not on the 
staff. His reputation for skillful han- 
dling of these exacting relationships is 
one of the reasons wc reached for Don 
when wc learned he was available. 

For nearly five years beginning in 
March of 1965. Anderson was the as- 
sociate editor of West, the Sunday mag- 
azine of the Los Angeles Times , which 
has a weekly circulation of 1.3 mil- 
lion. During that time he was asked 


to work closely with many of the mag- 
azine's most celebrated contributors — 
William Saroyan, Jimmy Breslin, Budd 
Schulbcrg and others. 

Before that, Anderson was a legis- 
lative assistant to Congressman James 
C. Corman (D., Calif.) in Washington 
and later a field deputy in charge of Cor- 
man's district office, participating in 
the development of legal-assistance and 
poverty programs in the opening days 
of those efforts. Anderson has also 
worked for CBS, traveling extensively 
with the network's election unit and 
covering the Democratic and Republi- 
can Conventions of 1964. 

It was during this stint with broad- 
casting that Don first encountered the 
world of professional golf. In 1963 lie 
covered the first CBS Golf Classic at 
La Quinta Country Club in California 
and there made friends with Dave 
Marr.Thc first story Anderson handled 
as Si's golf editor happened to be Dan 
Jenkins' piece on Marr (Feb. 2). 

Anderson is no intimidating golfer 
himself, though lie does play, and is 
anxious to find out whether lie can 
beat other members of the SI golf de- 
partment when the weather in the East 
permits a confrontation. If he plays as 
well as lie thinks golf, our home-bred 
hustlers may be in for trouble. 

"Many people don't realize that a 
whole new generation of golfers (and 
golf fans) has come of age in the years 
since Arnold Palmer began dominating 
the tour," says Don, “and 1 don't think 
people realize how many really excel- 
lent golfers are competing on the cir- 
cuit today. One of these days there's 
going to be a breakthrough — another 
Palmer, Nicklaus or Player — and we're 
going to see another golden era." 

When that great moment comes or. 
hopefully, just before it docs, we are 
counting on Don to tell us — and you — 
about it. 
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THE CONTEST 

FOR PEOPIE WHO HAVE NEVER 
WON A CONTEST. 
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You can't lose. 

Everyone who enters wins first 
prize, an 18" x 24” original Mort 
Drucker poster. (It's not exactly a 
cabin cruiser, but at least you're 
a winner.) 

Second prize (for the big 
loser) is an MG Midget Sports Car. 

(Car buffs please note: The Midget 

features a 4-speed gear box, twin (MIUI ri H]| | bl i IU d...b mn ii.im. 

carburetion, spoke wheels, and a P . . . .... n . 

62 h P engine.) First prue: 18 * 24 Poster 

Additional prizes in Esquire Socks Downy Touch contest (it runs from March 15 to 
April 30) include Yamaha motorcycles, record albums and a host of other prizes. 

To enter, visit your local men's furnishing store or department store and look for the 
Downy Touch display. While you're there pick up a pair of Esquire Socks Downy Touch. 
They come in 55 colors and cost only $1.50. It's your big chance to become a winner, 
and get a p etty neat poster at the same time. [ S q u j re $ 0C |( S Q ow(| y | 0UC h 




Tom Weiskopf and 


American Red Ball, two moving 
pros, compare driving techniques. 


Tom Weiskopf. one of golf's longest drivers and a top money 
winner on the PGA tour. 

"Good driving is a matter ol fundamentals. The most Impor- 
tant thing is to make sure that your equipment fits. Clubs are 
as different as people Ask your pro to help you pick the size 
that’s right for you. Once you get your clubs, practice. 

The drive should be the easiest shot in golf. After all, the 
ball is just sitting there on the tee begging to be hit. But the 
biggest mistake golfers make is hurrying and jumping at the 
ball before their backswing is complete. 

After a momentary pause at the top of my backswing, the 
first downward move I make is to plant my left heel solidly 
on the ground, this lets me get maximum thrust into the ball 
. . . and maximum distance." 


Tom Radigan, Radigan & McGilly Moving & Storage. Cleve- 
land, Ohio. American Red Ball agent. 

"Good driving is a matter of fundamentals on the highway 
as well. Tom. Our drivers average over ten years experience, 
but they still rely on the fundamentals. As far as equipment 
goes, we use the best. 

The drive, whether cross country or across town has to be 
easy on furniture, dishes, everything we re moving. That's 
why we use specially designed packing cartons, extra furni- 
ture padding and vans with air ride suspension. 

Our first move is to protect floors with red carpet runners, 
symbol of exclusive Red Carpet Service, Once everything Is 
loaded, it's secured with nylon logistic straps. This insures 
a smooth drive, no matter what the distance." 


rAII ■*»«« ® 1 

call AMERICAN RED BALL tt ST* ^ We've made moving a spectator sport. 

American Red Ball Transit Company. Inc. • International Headquarters. 200 Illinois Building. Oapt. S, Indianapolis. Indiana 46204 • Our agents are in your Yellow Pagts. 

Write us and enclose $1 for an original full color 20" x 28" History of Sports poster or see your local American Red Ball agent 






Is yours as good 
as Grant’s? 


If your Scotch isn’t aged 
for eight full years... if it 
doesn’t have a rich, smooth, 
honest Scotch flavor... 
then try Grant’s 6. 

Since 1887, we’ve made 
Grant’s 8 in the same 
dedicated way... because, 
for us, that’s the onjy 
way. So, if you’ve been 
settling for just Scotch... 
taste the difference... 


Grants 8 Scotch... as long as youre up. 


D SCOTCH WHI'.K f HM'MOOI O AUSTIN, NICHOIS & CO INC . N / IMPORT! PS HOT fl I 0 IN SCOTl ANO 






Before long, 
starving people may be 
able to"eat”natural gas to 
get their protein. 


CH 2 



Last night, more than IV2 billion people 
went to bed hungry enough to eat a horse. 
Literally. Because they had little or no 
meat, fish, eggs or any other adequate 
source of protein... the nutritional ingre- 
dient that's necessary to keep body and 
soul together. 

What the world needs is a faster, easier, 
less expensive way to produce protein. 

And maybe the world has it ... in natural 
gas. The same gas that warms and cools 
your home, cooks your food and dries your 
clothes. It may be the richest, lowest cost 
source of protein ever discovered. 

Research, backed by Northern Illinois 
Gas Company, has uncovered a process 
which changes gas into a powder that's 


almost pure protein. At a cost much lower 
than the lowest cost protein available 
today. What's more, this gas protein is 
naturally rich in Vitamin Biz, another vital 
ingredient that's missing in many diets. 

Soon, people in underdeveloped areas 
may be able to get all the protein and Biz 
vitamins they need by simply adding a 
little white powder to whatever food is 
available. 

Better nutrition for a hungry world... 
just one of the exciting things to come 
from natural gas energy. 


There's a lot more coming 
from natural gas energy. 


Northern Illinois 
Gas Company 



if you Ve got 
a lot of . 
running 




Up to the lake for some 
weekend fun, or down to the 
corner store, Darts moke the 
going better. Great traction and 
support too, for basketball, jog- 
ging, tennis or whatever keeps 
you in shape. 

In black and white — at fine 
department stores. 
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MR. TED WILLIAMS 
AND 

MR. GIL HODGES 
CORDIALLY INVITE YOU 
TO JOIN THEM FOR 
A SEASON OF BASEBALL. 


Ml 8K 


Subscribe to SPORTS ILLUSTRATED for just 14c 
and we promise you . . . 

. . . you'll practically live with Gil Hodges and his Mets and 
Ted Williams and his Senators and Leo Durocher and his 
Cubs and . . . 

. . . and all those other Very Big Leaguers We're offering 
you all of baseball, from here to World Series, for 
27 weeks of SPORTS ILLUSTRATED for only $ 3. 

Nobody else catches baseball like SPORTS ILLUSTRATED. 
With game-by-game stories that capture all the crackle and 




sunny excitement. With reams of color pictures. With per- 
sonality profiles of the heroes and even the schnooks . With 
way-out-on-a-limb predictions. 

The whole ball of horse hide, for less than the cost of a 
B cup of coffee per week. (Plus news of every other sport 
fffjk under the summer sun.) 

14c a week? It s a steal Zing the order card back to us 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 

TIME & LIFE BUILDING / CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 60611 
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Tlic predictable winner. . . wherever excellence is a way of life. Others try. But their efforts lack that special 
formula for success . . . a formula masterfully demonstrated by the 1970 Cadillac. What contributes to its winning formula? 
First, there is the matter of choice. Eleven magnificent models are yours to select. Then, there are its many outstanding comforts 
and conveniences. Finally, there is Cadillacs remarkable value retention. No other car in its field can match a Cadillac at 
trade-in time. Why not let your authorized dealer show you why Cadillac is the winner. . . wherever excellence is a way of life. 

Follow the Masters golf telecast, presented by Cadillac, April 11 and 12. CBS TV. ' * 








When the Fashion Revolution sent most shoemakers 
scurrying about for gimmicky footwear ideas, we were 
tempted. Then, a customer's letter pulled us up short. 
He wrote, "I bought a pair of your loafers because I 
like their solid. all-American look. I was pleasantly 
surprised that the bit about quality workmanship was 
for real. These babies are loaded with wear ... and fit 
like the day 1 bought 'em. You do your thing well!" 

That was three years ago. Today we re still doing our 
thing ... and serving a bunch of very demanding guys 
who won't take less. As a group, they may be small ... 
but they're our kind of guys. 

On model, no. 1760; below 1. to r. nos. 913, 2952, 6962. 
From $14 to $20. 


ROAMERS BY 



WESTBROOK. MAINE 04092 



A WILSON STAFF ADVISORY 


Sam Snead's savvy has made 
X5I and Staff clubs 
perfect playing instruments. 



Samuel Jackson Snead * Alias Slammin’ Sam. Dollar for dollar, one 
of the world's finest golfers and winner of over 1 00 tournaments. It is 
to men like Sam that we at Wilson come for advice and counsel on 
golfing equipment. For instance, Sam agreed with us on making both 
our famous X-3 1 " and Staff models available in either Aluminum 
Alloy shafts or Ultralite lightweight steel alloy. The shafts are 
scientifically designed to compensate for the weight change 
between individual club heads, thus producing a truly 
matched set of clubs. And Sam has always been an 
advocate of our exclusive Strata- Bloc " wood head 
construction that produces maximum power and 
distance. X-3 1 clubs have the revolutionary 
Power Groove'® Shaft that assures greater 
accuracy. The bold look of the irons promises 
power plus accuracy because the exclusive 
weight distribution puts the punch where 
it belongs— behind the ball at impact. X-3 1 . 

Staff. Perfect playing instruments 
from the world’s foremost golf 
club manufacturer. IDit&ou 


Wilson Sporting Goods Co., River Grove, Illinois 


•Member Wilson Advisory Staff. 
Available only through golf professional shops. 
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DENNY McLAIN (CONT.) 

Stories that Denny McLain will be “ab- 
solved” by a Federal grand jury in De- 
troit arc irresponsible and may be dis- 
regarded. Federal grand juries do not 
absolve anyone of anything. They in- 
dict or do not indict someone. Occa- 
sionally. they name a person a co-con- 
spirator; to get inside information of a 
criminal activity, the Government often 
gives a participant a choice between be- 
ing prosecution witness or defendant. 

McLain has admitted that he engaged 
in bookmaking activities in 1967. Wheth- 
er or not the grand jury eventually names 
him as a co-conspirator matters little; 
he is likely to be a prosecution witness 
in a subsequent Government ease against 
anyone w ho is indicted. 

Baseball Commissioner Bowie Kuhn 
cannot even be considering “absolu- 
tion.” The duration of McLain's sus- 
pension is the only issue. 

BEAR MARKET, POLAR STYLE 

The meat of the polar bear is tough 
and strong to the palate but it is rich in 
protein. Polar bear meat and hide, the 
latter for clothing, are almost invaluable 
to men trying to live off the land the 
big white be r i 'habits. Or it used to be 
that way. Ir. a sense it still is. but the 
terms of usi.fuln ss have changed. The 
bear now represents dollars. 

When the white man came to the w bite 
bear’s habitat he brought with him more 
efficient methods of hunting than the Es- 
kimo ever knew, and along with them a 
desire for trophies the Eskimo never un- 
derstood. During the construction of the 
DEWIinc there was indiscriminate 
slaughter of the big bears. To counteract 
it. the Canadian Wildlife Service put the 
bears on a quota system, the quota vary- 
ing with a bear census and constituting, 
in effect, a controlled harvest by the Es- 
kimos. Before the quota the average 
polar bear kill in the Canadian Arctic 
was about 600, somewhere near the max- 
imum the bear population could stand. 
In 1967-68 the quota was set at 383 an- 


imals; it was 413 for the next year, and 
390 for the 1969-70 season. Actual kill 
hasconsistently run a few animals under 
the fixed quota. 

The quota system permitted no white 
man to take a bear. Just Eskimos. This 
year, for the first time, the Northwest 
Territories government has given the Es- 
kimo owner of a permit the option ei- 
ther to use his permit himself or sell it 
to a white hunter. 

Terms of the leased hunt stipulate that 
no aircraft or snowmobiles are allowed. 
Hunters coming in must buy the permit 
from the Eskimo holder, then buy the 
Eskimo's guide service, which stipulates 
that each hunter must hire two guides 
and two dog teams, on the ground that 
only in that way can the natives guar- 
antee the necessary equipment (caribou 
clothing) and service (a place to stay be- 
fore and after the hunt). The Eskimos 
get the meat but skin out the trophy for 
the hunter. Likely charge: 52,000 per 
hunter. 

LESS BULL, MORE PEN 

When the Athletics were in Kansas 
City one of Owner Charles O. Finley's 
many outlandish innovations was a 
small zoo behind the visitors' bullpen, 
where the grandstand ended. This sea- 
son the Royals will use part of the 
area in a much more practical manner. 
They will take over the left field bull- 
pen and behind it. in the old zoo area, 
will install an enclosed batting cage 
and a pitching machine. Prospective 
home-team pinch hitters can go there 
to loosen up by taking a few swipes 
at pitched balls. 

General Manager Cedric Tallis points 
out that the cage w ill be particularly use- 
ful when Manager Charlie Metro knows 
an inning or so in advance that he w ill 
be using a pinch hitter. As, for instance, 
when a pitcher leaves the game before 
the inning in w hich he is due to bat. Who- 
ever w ill hit for him can spend a few min- 
utes in the cage. 

If the idea works (and why not?). 


warmup cages for pinch hitters may be- 
come as standard as bullpcns for relief 
pitchers. 

OLYMPICS NORTHERN STYLE 

What this continent needs is more 
events like the first biannual Arctic Win- 
ter Games at Yellowknife in Canada, 
sure proof that one docs not require a 
lot of sun to have fun. Some 800 ath- 
letes from the Yukon, Northwest Ter- 
ritories and Alaska packed the tiny 
gold-mining town to whoop it up at 
35° below and in one wild week pro- 
duced some new sports events that 
the big Winter Games might copy. 
Like whip snapping, for example, though 
the Eskimos would be sure to sweep 
all the medals in that, since it is 1 1 
stuff to dogsleddcrs. Then there was a 
form of gymnastics in which competitors 
do body rolls around a seal-hide tra- 
peze hung inside an igloo. This year's 
w inner managed only 1 1 rolls because 
he was too bundled up to roll well. 



And the Alaskan blanket toss also 
was a bust because the blanket grips 
froze and snapped off in the cold weath- 
er before a winner could be determined. 
But there is always Arctic weight lifting — 
in which the weights arc suspended by 
thongs from the cars of the contestants, 
and the medal winner is the man with 
both ears still attached when it is all 
over. The official medals were copies 
of the fan-shaped Eskimo skinning 
knives called Ulus — just about every- 
body got a medal— and the games 


were climaxed with a huge torchlight 
parade that nobody in town really 
saw because everybody was in it. car- 
rying torches. It was a nice, warming 
touch. Your move. Mr. Brundage. 

RUDY'S BON APPETIT 

During the NCAA basketball champi- 
onships at College Park, Md., Lou Hen- 
son. coach of New Mexico State's third- 
place entry, had some kind words to 
say about Rudy Franco, his 6' 5". 205- 
pound senior forward. “Rudy doesn't 
get to play much.” Henson conceded, 
"but he's valuable to the team with his 
all-out spirit and hustle. Every team 
needs a Rudy Franco." 

Not every team can afford him. At 
one recent sitting Rudy ate 32 scrambled 
eggs along with uncounted slices of toast, 
all of it washed down with six glasses 
of milk. 

EXCELSIOR! 

It probably won't replace basketball as 
Indiana's favorite pastime, but the first 
U.S. Interscholastic catapult competi- 
tion in Indianapolis, between Culver Mil- 
itary Academy and Park School, could 
become a major Hoosier rock festival. 

Park began catapulting on an in- 
tramural basis in 1966 as the outgrowth 
of a Latin class study of Julius Caesar 
and his catapults. "One of the stu- 
dents. David Leve." explained Bernard 
Barcio, Latin instructor and catapult 
coach, "suggested we build a catapult. 
A friend of his had brought some plas- 
tic models back from Germany. So we 
built Mars I. Now we have Mars II. 
which is three years old. Mars I was five 
feet high with an arm 10 to 12 feet 
long. Mars II is 24 feet high with a 
20-foot arm. It's powered by a four-loot 
counterweight." 

In 1967 Barcio wrote to Harvard and 
Yale, in Latin, challenging them to build 
a catapult and compete with Park. He 
heard nothing. A year ago he wrote to 
John Roos. Latin instructor at Culver, 
also in Latin, and Culver accepted for 
this year. Its catapult, hauled 100 miles 
to the "Campus Martius” battlefield on 
Park's athletic grounds, was eight feet 
tall and used the twisted-rope-torsion 
principle for power. 

With Barcio and Roos dressed in the 
uniforms of Roman generals. Park chal- 
lenged Culver in Latin: " Provoeamini! 
Venite el vincimini!" or, as we say, 
"You are challenged! Come and be con- 

contlnued 
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JACK DANIEL’S CAVE SPRING used to be a 
hideout lor all kinds of scoundrels. We’re glad things 
have since quieted down in that area. 

In the early 1800s, robbers ran at will in Moore County, 
hiding their loot and themselves in large caves like ours. 

But for the last century or so, there’s been nothing 
coming out of ours but the pure limestone water we 
need for making Jack Daniel’s. 

And that’s to everybody’s 
good. For the folks who live in 
Moore County. And especially 
for all those who enjoy the 
sippin’ quality this water 
helps give our whiskey. 

TENNESSEE WHISKEY - 90 PROOF BY CHOICE 
DISTILLED AND BOTTLED BY JACK DANIEL DISTILLERY • LYNCHBURG (POP. 384), TENN. 



CHARCOAL 

MELLOWED 

6 

DROP 

6 

BY DROP 


C 1969, Jack Daniel Distillery, Lem Motlow, Prop., 



Bancroft/Tretorn: world's 
only leather all-sports shoe 
that's 25% lighter than 
sneakers! 

This is the sports shoe that's obsolet- 
ing sneakers! A full 25% lighter yet 
has genuine glove leather uppers for 
soft, supple luxury; full-length cush- 
ion inncrsole (or firm support. Light, 
cellular-foamed sole is durable, highly 
resistant to abrasion, surefooted and 
will not pick up court top-dressing. 
Lateral air-vents keep feet drier, 
cooler. Even the lacing's different — 
special through-the-tongue system 
prevents cutting, keeps tongue where 
it belongs. So light, you'll actually lift 
over 1,000 pounds less in an average 
tennis hour! Just $25 in men's and 
women's sizes at leading sports shops 
and departments nationwide. Get a 
pair for that winning edge and all-day 
comfort in any kind of play. Bancroft 
Sporting Goods Company, Pawtucket, 
Rhode Island. 02862. 



TRETORN 


scorecard continued 

quered!" Culver answered with a long 
prayer to Jupiter. 

Jupiter muffed it. Park won every 
weight class. Its 10-pound stone, the 
smallest used, traveled 238 feet to Cul- 
ver's 27.5, its 30-pound stone went 100 
feet 4 inches to Culver's 42 feet. Park 
also hurled a Greek fireball (a flaming 
five-pound rock) 238 feet 6 inches in an 
exhibition. 

"My original goal, which hasn't been 
attained," said Barrio. "is to hurl a 100- 
pound stone 100 yards. The Romans 
used to hurl 500-pound stones 500 feet. 
It cost them quite a few men. We won't 
do that.” 

POLICING THE TV BEAT 

Law officials here and there have taken 
exception to the way Joe Higgins. TV 
actor, portrays a squat, swaggering 
Southern sheriff in a scries of Dodge tcle- 
vision commercials. Higgins peers out 
from behind tinted glasses, calls everyone 
"boy" and generally plays the law and 
order fool while the commercial stresses 
what a sporty car Dodge makes. 

Robert M. Chiaramonte, Ohio high- 
way patrol superintendent, was suffi- 
ciently miffed to write Chrysler Corpo- 
ration and protest the commercials as 
depicting policemen in "a most objec- 
tionable manner." The letter contained 
a warning that his agency might stop 
buying Chrysler products if the ads 
weren't changed. 

There will be a change. M. G. Mog- 
gee. Dodge advertising manager, replied, 
that "we're going to make him [thcTV^ 
sheriff] into a lather image— participat- 
ing in Little League. We never intended 
to dilute the image of law enforcement.” 

So don’t be surprised if you turn on 
the tube some night soon and sec Hig- 
gins dressed in a mask and chest pro- 
tector, growling, "Take your base, boy!" 

WEE WILLIE WHOOPEE 

It is some 63 years since Rudyard Kip- 
ling was guest of honor at a meeting of 
the Pacific Northwest Golf Association, 
held ir, Victoria, British Columbia. Now 
the U.S. Golf Association's Go// Jour- 
nal has rediscovered an effect of that 
meeting, a hitherto forgotten poem by 
Kipling written in commemoration of 
the event. The poem was recalled by 
Joshua Green, 100-year-old member of 
the Seattle Goll Club, when the Golf 
Journal asked him for an account of 
the historic Seattle-Victoria inter.Mub se- 


ries. It was published in the Victoria Col- 
onist in 1907 and described the morning 
after of what appears to have been a 
most convivial PN WG A affair and, so far 
as we know, never has been included in 
a Kipling anthology, or any other. It 
goes like this: 

A gilded mirror, and a polished bar. 
Myriads of glasses strewn ajar; 

A kind faced man all dressed in white. 
That's my recollection of last night. 

The streets were narrow and far too 
long. 

Sidewalks slippery, policemen strong; 
The slamming door, the sea-going 
hack. 

That's my recollection of getting 
back. 

A rickety staircase and hard to climb. 
But I rested often. I'd lots of time; 
An awkward keyhole and a misplaced 
chair. 

Informed my wife that 1 was there. 

A heated interior and a revolving bed, 

A sea-sick man with an awful head; 
Cocktails. Scotch and boo/e galore. 
Were all introduced to the cuspidor. 

And in the morning came that jug 
of ice. 

Which is necessary to men of vice. 
And when it stilled my aching brain. 
Did I swear off? — I got drunk again! 

iflllY SAID IT 

■ Harry Sinden, Boston Bruins coach, 
asked if Bobby Orr played one of his 
best games after the Bruins' star scored 
two goals and two assists against Min- 
nesota: "Yes, I guess you can say it 
was one of his best games— he’s had 
about 70 of them." 

• Abe Lemons. Oklahoma City basket- 
ball coach, asked whether he had spot- 
ted former Jacksonville Coach Joe Wil- 
liams. former OCU player under Lem- 
ons, as a future success in the coaching 
ranks: "Why, certainly. I knew when 
he was a freshman he would go a long 
way. The first road trip he made as a 
freshman he ordered frogs legs at S4,25." 

• Juan Marichal.Giants'SI25.000pitch- 
er, on baseball's innovations to help hit- 
ters: "They give them everything. 
They've shortened the fences, lowered 
the mound, reduced the stiike zone and 
put in AstroTurf. Someday they might 
stop after every hitter on every club asks 

foi S 1 50,000.” END 
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$2,549781 
on the tout 

Titleist was the top money 
ball on tour again last year. 

And by a wider margin than C— 
ever. 3,909 players on the V 
pro tour teed up the Titleist Ss? 
and took home $2,549,781. - •*- " 
The next-most-played 
ball earned only $764,277. , 

Of the total 48 tourna- 
ments, 25 winners won 
with Titleist. That's why the 
Titleist is called the money 
ball. We don't pay any- 
body to play it . . . the '■5S-. 
pros play it because it ■J r - 
pays off. The Titleist is 
made strictly by the 
rules. But we make it so 
it goes a little farther. It's 
called K2 construction 
and it’s exclusively ours, 


ACUSHNETT GOLF EQUIPMENT 

Sold thru golf course pro shops only 




Nova. A few smaller cars cost less. 

That’s what they’re worth. 


Nova costs little more than a little car. But you get so 
much more with it. 

To wit: some actual room. Coupe seats five. Sedan, six. 
In comfort. 

Body by Fisher with inner fenders and flush-and-dry 
socker panels that help prevent rust. 

A travel-size trunk with a cargo-guard steel barrier. 
Springs selected by computer to give Nova the right ride 


for the way you equip it. 

Five regular-fuel engines to save you money — including 
standard Four, Six or V8. 

A range of transmissions in manuals, automatics and 
the low-cost Torque-Drive that never makes you clutch. 

Don't saddle yourself with a small car. It is n't wo rth it. 
Not with Nova around. 

Putting you first, keeps us first. 



Next time somebody 
tells you they have 
an amazing, new 
waterproof watch... 
tell them about 
the crushed Oyster. 





We dropped a standard Rolex Oyster case 
(the Explorer, guaranteed down to 330 feet) 
into a pressure tank. 

Then we took the pressure down to 1,000 feet 
to see what happened. 

Nothing happened. 

Then we went down to 
1.500 feet. And nothing 
happened. 

At 1,700 feet the crystal 
began to bend a bit. 


And at 1,900 feet the back showed signs of 
bending. 

At 2,000 feet the crystal and the back bent 
severely. And if there had been a movement 
inside it would have been 
crushed. But it wouldn’t 
have been wet. TheOyster 
case was still watertight. 

Which is not bad for a 
watch we guarantee to 
330 feet. 


'# 

ROLEX 


THE EXPLORER: 26-|ewel chronometer. 
Stainless steel Oyster case with 
matching bracelet $210 


AMERICAN ROLEX WATCH CORPORATION. 

580 Filth Avenue New York. N Y 10036 

Also available in Canada Write for free color catalog 


Sports Illustrated 

APRIL 6, 1970 


THE DESPERATE HOURS 


Their names are not Hull and Orr. but in the heat of the Chicago-Boston hockey race last week they endured the same 
heavy pressures. This is how it was with the redhead and the swinger by MARK MULVOY and GARY RONBERG 






A 5 the week began, the loosest player in the National 
Hockey League's tightest playoff race ever was Der- 
ek Sanderson. 23. center of the Boston Bruins. He awoke 
in a mod. round bed undreamed of in his street-fighting, 
high school-dropout days, picked up a phone from the 
white sheepskin rug and dialed his answering service. 
Little Joe, as Sanderson is sometimes called, had re- 
ceived no messages in the night from his idol. Big Joe 
Namath. Sanderson ran a brush over his razor-cut hair, 
put on a pair of flowered bell-bottoms and a shirt the 
color of orange sherbet and walked outside to his gold 
1970 Continental Mark III. The plates read bruins 16. 
‘‘They're welded on." said the Bruins' No. 16. "They'd 
be stolen every day if they weren’t.” 

Derek drove to practice at Harvard's Watson Rink. In 
the dressing room Coach Harry Sindcn announced a 
change of travel plans for Wednesday's game in New York : 
the Bruins would fly out that night instead of the next 
morning because of the air controllers' slowdown. Sander- 
son was annoyed. "I had a date with Jackie tonight,” he 
said. "No, with Susan: I forgot. Jackie was the backup." 

In Chicago that morning the Black Hawks" rookie de- 
fenseman Keith Magnuson (see cover) studied the bath- 
room mirror. He saw worry in the eyes looking back 
from his choir-boy face. He slicked down his Huck Finn 
mop of red hair and examined the bruise over his left 
eye. Keith Magnuson. 23, late of Denver University and 
wars with Michigan Tech and Cornell: overnight a man 
of heavy responsibility with a contender for the NHL 
championship. Boston a point ahead. Gotta beat De- 
troit next. Gotta stop Gordie Howe. 

Magnuson shook his roommate. Cliff Koroll. awake 
and in a while drove somberly to practice in his sporty 
white 1970 Olds. Coach Billy Reay was having travel 
troubles, too. The Hawks would fly to Detroit that night, 
not the next afternoon. A couple of players were caught 
with their topcoats at the cleaners. Bobby Hull offered 
his to Gerry Pindcr. who quickly discovered just how mus- 
cular the Golden Jet really is. The shoulders were down 
to here, the sleeves up to there. Bobby broke up. Mag- 
nuson managed a thin grin. 

In New York. Sanderson checked in at the Bruins' 
hotel, then took a taxi to Bachelors 111. Big Joe. former 
part owner, was not there. Sanderson had a fast meal 
and beat Sinden's 11:15 p.m. curfew. At noon the next 
day he was back at Bachelors III with Gary Doak. a Bos- 
ton defenseman, and the brothers Orr. Bobby and 1 5-ycar- 
old Doug, who was on a school holiday and traveling 
with the Bruins as gatekeeper and alternate slick boy. 
They ate steaks and discussed the enemy. "The Rangers 
can’t afford to lose tonight." said Bobby. "If they do, 
they'll probably miss the playoffs." 

"They’ll be gone. Bobby," said Derek 

Boston had not defeated an East Division team on 



Goalie Tony Esposito skates behind net to help Keith Magnuson 
clear puck in record-setting shutout of Detroit. At right. Derek 
Sanderson lofts his stick after clinching victory over Rangers. 


DESPERATE HOURS oniinurd 
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Orr wheels to begin the kind of rush that has produced a phenomenal scoring lead, 


the road all season, but that didn't both- 
er Derek. "When we go out and hit 
the other team early.” he said, "we usu- 
ally win. We haven’t been doing that 
on the road. But wait and see. there 
will be a lot of fights tonight.” 

Sanderson went to Times, Square to 
find the movie M*A*S*H . then to Mad- 
ison Square Garden. During the pre- 
game warmup the New York crowd 
waved rubber chickens at Sanderson 
and the Bruins. Boston's Wayne Cash- 
man grabbed one and brought it into 
the dressing room. Sanderson took it 
and hung it up in the center of the 
room. "We'll show 'em who's chicken," 
he snarled. 

In the game's first minute Cashman 
charged a Ranger and was sent to the 
penalty bos. Trying to play roughhousc 
themselves, the Rangers were hit with 
penalties. Boston promptly scored a pair 
of power-play goals. Later in the first 
period bigOrland Kurtenbach gave San- 
derson a solid elbow to the jaw in a scuf- 
fle behind the Boston goal. "He was 
out to get me.” Derek said. "Just watch. 
We'll go at it before long." 

Early in the second period Kurtenbach 
scored from close in to make it 2-1. "I 
should have been on the ice against his 
line," Sanderson said, "but I was hav- 
ing some trouble. I was back in the dress- 
ing room vomiting. " Moments after that 
goal Sanderson and Kurtenbach had 
their fight. Derek, who was conceding 
two inches and 25 pounds, did not win, 
but he probably deserved a draw. He 
skated to the penalty box with his arms 
raised high. "Look at him." Ranger 
Coach Emile Francis was heard to say. 
"I'd like to punch him in the nose." 

"That was my peace sign," Sanderson 
said. 

Seven policemen moved near the box 
to protect the man of peace from the 
fans, who were wav mg the rubber chick- 
ens. Near the end of the period Boston 
was penalized again, giving the Rangers 
an excellent opportunity to tie the game. 
Sanderson, hockey's best penalty killer, 
skated onto the ice. Soon the puck went 
to the Rangers' Rod Gilbert, who lined 
up a slap shot. Sanderson recklessly skat- 
ed in front of the puck, crouching to 
block it. The puck crashed against his 
shin guard and rebounded toward the 
New York goal. Eddie Giaconiin. the 
Rangers' goaltender. moved after the 
puck but. realizing Sanderson would get 
there first skated back into his crease. 


Sanderson coolly moved in on Ciia- 
comin. A goal now. he knew, would 
probably crush the Rangers not only in 
this game but for the playoffs as well. 
Sanderson deftly pulled Giaconiin to his 
left and slid the puck between the goal- 
ie's legs. The Bruins preserved their 3 I 
margin the rest of the game. 

"So Chicago's playing the Red 
Wings." Sanderson said afterward. "Let 
'em play. I wouldn't go to see the Hawks 
if they were playing next door. We're 
both hot. The first team that gets skep- 
tical will lose. I don't talk losing. It's w in- 
ning with me. all winning." 

In Detroit. Keith Magnuson caught 
the Boston score on TV and went ner- 
vously to bed. He was still a touch jit- 
tery next day. and shopping with Ko- 
roll didn't help. He had steak at 2 
p.m. and tried to take a nap. Sleep 


would not come. At 5:30 he and the 
rest of the Hawks went by bus to Olym- 
pia Stadium. 

The city of Detroit was caught up in 
a delirious case of playoff fever. Fans, 
starved for hockey as they used to know 
it in the glory days of the 1950s. snapped 
up all the standing-room tickets by ear- 
ly afternoon, and not even the oldest 
Howe-Lindsay-Abel worshipers could 
remember the last time that happened. 
As the game began traffic on Grand Riv- 
er Avenue was so jammed many fans 
missed the first 10 minutes. 

Magnuson lost his jitters in a hurry, 
thanks to Gordie Howe. With a minute 
or so gone. Howe caught the rookie 
and the referee looking elsewhere and 
to the delight of the crowd jerked Mag- 
nuson's feet out from under him in front 
of the Chicago net. When he was only 
10 Magnuson had sent away for an au- 


tographcd picture of Howe, who obliged 
with. "Good luck and best wishes to 
my friend Keith." Nevertheless, in his 
first game at Olympia last November. 
Magnuson dropped his gloves to do bat- 
tle with the man who never loses. Howe 
cuffed Magnuson's ears and turned 
away, muttering to DougJarrett. Keith's 
partner on defense. "He’s a tough kid. 
but he'll learn." 

Now Magnuson was playing spirited, 
flawless hockey, the kind that in just 
one season has made him the Hawks' 
chief fire-lighter. The teams wheeled 
through the first period without scoring, 
then the second. Chicago's rookie goal- 
ie Tony Esposito and Detroit's Roy 
Edwards were sensational. Deep into 
the third period the Hawks saw some 
daylight. Koroll pul a nifty pass on 
Pit Martin's stick. Martin tired once, 
then gobbled up the rebound and flipped 
a backhand shot high into the net be- 
hind Edwards. Esposito made the 1-0 
advantage stand up for his 14th shut- 
out of the season — and that was a 
new NHL record. 

When the buzzer finally sounded the 
goalie lunged after the puck but was over- 
whelmed by his teammates. They made 
sure he got it. “Usually I'm one of the 
first to congratulate Tony." Magnuson 
said, “but tonight I was one of the last. 
I was just limp. The pressure of that 
game was unbelievable. I kept seeing 
Howe tying us in the last 30 seconds, 
the way he beat us once earlier in the 
year. Pressure like this I'm not used 
to it." 

In the dressing room Esposito cele- 
brated by nicking himself with a razor. 
Bobby Hull croaked. "When I was 21 
it was a very good year. . . He told 
Magnuson: "Maggy, this could be a very 
good year." 

"This." said Derek Sanderson, "will 
be an ugly weekend." The prospect of 
back-to-back games with Detroit had 
etched a trace of skepticism on the non- 
skeptic. "They 're the toughest team for 
us. The old men— -Gordie Howe, Alex 
Delvecchio — get the job done. They're 
used to the pressure. They've played for 
first place and the cup before.” 

As Derek dressed for Saturday’s mat- 
inee lie did some self-psyching. "A hock- 
ey player must have three things planted 
in his head: hate, greed and jealousy." he 
declared. "He must hate the other guy. 
he must be greedy for the puck and he 


must be jealous when he loses. Hockey 
players without those traits don't survive 
too long around here." 

In the uproarious Boston Garden there 
were more banners than usual, one of 
them hailing the officials as bums, 
blind, sick. It was a reckless, high-scor- 
ing game and not one of Sanderson's bet- 
ter ones. Boston blew a 3-1 lead to the 
old smoothies. Howe and Delvecchio. 
and went behind 5 4 with seven min- 
utes left. Orr came to the rescue with 
less than four minutes remaining, scor- 
ing his 31st goal of the season and rais- 
ing his league- leading point total to 112. 
The Bruins should have done better at 
home; still they were grateful for the 5 
5 tie and the point that put them two 
up on Chicago in the standings. 

As the Hawks flew into Toronto Fri- 
day, Magnuson was worried again, this 
time about the crowds of pals and rel- 
atives who always show up at the hotel 
in that hallowed hockey city to barber 
with the players. He had another wor- 
ry. "You open the paper." Magnuson 
said, "and there the Leafs are in last 
place. It takes a lot to get up for them. 
But now's the time to make hay." 

Haying was only so-so Saturday night 
in Maple Leaf Gardens as the Hawks 
and Leafs played a I I lie. Toronto was 
loose, Chicago flat. Magnuson survived 
a heavy check by Bob Pul ford that 
smashed his face against the boards. 
"Really, all that hurts is my lips," Keith 
said later. 

"If anyone's got tough lips." said Ko- 
roll. “it’s you." 

The Bruins arrived in Detroit Saturday 
night as the Chicago game was ending. 
There was a rush to turn on television 
sets. "Chicago and Toronto a I I final," 
Sanderson heard Eddie Westfall yell. 

"I'm going to kiss the Toronto goal- 
ie,” Sanderson announced. "We're still 
in first place, right? Anyway. I'd rather 
play on the road than in Boston. I go bet- 
ter when I get booed. I never have any 
problem busting people." 

Derek busted four or five Red Wings 
Sunday afternoon in a game of furious 
action but hit the goalpost late in the 
third period with what might have been 
the winning shot. The final score: 2 2. 

Back in Chicago for a return game 
Sunday night with the Leafs, Magnuson 
gave earnest thought to Billy Reay's 



Superheroes Howe and Hull meet rudely. 


stern warning not to take unnecessary 
penalties. "I get mad out there and 
I'm not afraid to fight anyone." he 
said. "But we've come too far for one 
individual to louse things up now.” 
Louse them up he did not. Gerry Pin- 
der scored goal No. I for Chicago 
and then little Tough Lips ignited a pic- 
ture play that all but broke the Leafs’ 
spirit. He caught the Leafs napping 
by threading a perfect pass out to Jim 
Pappin at the Chicago blue line, who 
whipped it to Pinder busting into the 
Toronto end, who scored while falling 
down. Bobby Hull added two pretty 
goals and Tony Esposito had his 15th 
shutout. 

And so it was that the desperate 
week ended in deadlock, with a ner- 
vous redhead and a swinging dude 
teed a mile high for the season's last 
three games. end 
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TWO DERBIES DOWN, ONE TO GO 


My Dad George is the best in Florida. Ter/ago is the class of California and they move on to that race in Kentucky. 
Back at the barn. Silent Screen nurses his wounds, but don't count him out yet by WHITNEY TOWER 


Y ou could call it the Flamingo rerun 
or simply the Championship of 
Greater Miami, but any way you look 
at it last week's 19th running of the Flor- 
ida Derby at Gulfstrcam Park proved a 
number of interesting things. The most 
important arc that My Dad George 
and Corn Off The Cob are the two best 3- 
year-oldsin Florida — in that order — and 
that Naskra deserves the anticlimax 
award of the month. Tw ice in four weeks 
he has come up w ith an attack of either 
nerves or fever on the eve of a $100,000 
stakes race. 

In the Flamingo. My Dad George had 
been forced wide entering the stretch 
and then just got up in time to beat 
Corn Off The Cob by a skimpy nose. 
This time, under a cool ride by Ray 
Broussard, the son of Kentucky Derby 
winner Dark Star saved ground every 
inch of the way, slipped inside of the 
picesetting Cassic Red and then out- 
dueled Com Off The Cob in a dramatic 
stretch run to win by a neck. That 
clinched his superiority over the Florida- 
based Triple Crown nominees, and 
brought his owner, theatrical producer 
Raymond Curtis, up to earnings of $264,- 
755 on his $13,500 investment. 

Being a Florida-bred, My Dad George 
inspired the Gulfstrcam crowd of 26.139 
into believing that they had just watched 
the winner of the 1970 Kentucky Der- 
by. They could be right: two Florida- 
breds — Needles and Carry Back — went 
on to win the Kentucky Derby after win- 
ning this one. They could also be wrong: 
two other Florida-breds— In Reality and 
Top Knight — did not. And, of course, 
not all the country’s leading 3-year-olds 
happened to be in south Florida last 
Saturday afternoon. The Santa Anita 
Derby was run the same day and won by 
Tcrlago ( page 25), while a group of colts 
in New York was preparing for this 
week's onc-mile Gotham and the April 
18th Wood Memorial. In that bunch 
are the early Derby winter-book favor- 


ite Silent Screen (injured in his losing 
effort in the Flamingo), Personality, 
High Echelon, Burd Alanc, Bell Bird 
and maybe the best of the lot, Sunny 
Tim, the Calumet Farm speedster whose 
owners will show, by avoiding Kentucky 
race tracks, their displeasure at the way 
the state's racing authorities treated his 
stablemate. Forward Pass, after the scan- 
dalous 1968 Derby. 

Silent Screen will be the main attrac- 
tion at Aqueduct's Gotham, and at a 
mile last season's 2-year-old champion 
should be hard to beat. Still, he has 
missed some training time, he is sus- 
ceptible to nicking his own legs and both 
Owner Sonny Werblin and Trainer 
Bowes Bond have been disturbed on and 
off all season by certain inconsistencies 
in the colt’s blood count. From here 
on, everything has to be going his way 
5f he is to make Kentucky. Burd Alanc 
has won twice over a distance this win- 
ter, and with the rest he’s had since the 
March 3rd Flamingo this son of Sea- 
Bird should show improvement. 

Bell Bird, another Sea-Bird colt, may 
be one of those who improve simply be- 
cause he has returned to New York from 
Hialeah. "We may get him to the 
Wood,” says Trainer Elliott Burch, "but 
at the moment all I want of him is to 
be less of a boy and more of a man. I 
think of nor going to Kentucky, but hope 
I may be pleasantly surprised." Both 
High Echelon and Personality were 
taught racing manners by the late Hirsch 
Jacobs. If his son John inherits the old 
man's accord w ith thoroughbreds much 
can be expected of them, too. 

And there is Naskra. winner of the Ev- 
erglades and second to Corn Off The 
Cob in the Fountain of Youth Stakes. 
On the Friday before the Flamingo he 
came up with a temperature and missed 
the race. Last week the same thing hap- 
pened on the morning of the Florida 
Derby. His trainer. Phil Johnson, 
plans to send him directly to Kcencland 


to train for the April 23rd Blue Grass 
Stakes, a nine-furlong test he must make 
if there is to be any hope for his ap- 
pearance in the Kentucky Derby. 

When the nine runners broke away 
from the gate on Saturday, Cassie Red 
must have thought he was a quarter horse 
with 400 yards to go for all the money. 
By the time he was midway up the back- 
stretch he had an eight-length lead over 
Ring For Nurse. Corn Off The Cob was 
in good position, fourth along the rail, 
while My Dad George was behind him, 
also along the rail in sixth position. Go- 
ing into the far turn, after fractions of 
0:23?s, 0:46*3 and 1:105s for the three- 
quarters, Cassie Red and his rider, Wal- 
ter Blum, started backing up a bit and 
Corn Off The Cob closed in with a quick 
move. My Dad George was fifth. 

Turning for home, still in front, Blum 
went slightly wide with Cassie Red, and 
Angel Cordero on Corn Off The Cob 
was forced to do the same. A fraction 
of a second earlier Cordero might have 
been able to swing inside, but now it 
was too late. Broussard, still hugging 
the rail with My Dad George, slipped 
into the hole. When they had all straight- 
ened for home, Cassie Red clung to his 
lead. My Dad George on the inside and 
Corn Off The Cob on the outside. They 
went stride for stride that way from the 
quarter pole to the eighth pole, but then 
Corn Off The Cob took over. My Dad 
George fought back, and w ith Broussard 
whipping furiously (at one point, his left 
leg brushed the fence), they surged a 
head in front to stay just a few yards 
from the wire. My Dad George had stag- 
gered the last eighth of a mile in 0:13 s s 
on his way to a final clocking of 1 :505s. 
Notwithstanding the closeness of the fin- 
ish, Dad's performance was not all that 

continued 

Slipping inside the early pacesetter Cassje 
Red (top). My Dad George stays on the rail 
to defeat Corn Off The Cob by a neck. 
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ONE TO GO continued 


impressive. If Naskra had been ready 
to run he might well have beaten the win- 
ner. Corn Off The Cob had a one-length 
margin over Cassie Red, and behind 
them, in order, came Dr. Bchrman. Run- 
son Run. Boy Behave. Bonvivant, Ring 
For Nurse and Bold Day. 

“I don’t really care about time," said 
Broussard later. “It's the way the horse 
runs that counts with me. This race was 
harder on him than the Flamingo, but 
he was up to it, and as far as I’m con- 


All week around the barns at Santa Ani- 
ta. the horsemen had been putting down 
the 3-year-olds. “He may not be too 
much.” a trainer w ould say of some poor 
Derby entry who was trying to act in- 
conspicuous in a dark corner of his stall, 
“but neither are the rest of them, so I 
might as well let him have a shot at it." 
Almost everywhere you went you got 
the same reaction until you reached Barn 
44. where Jerry Fanning was ministering 
to the needs and w hints or a dark brown 
colt named Terlago. Fanning, who is 
37 and has been around racing horses 
since he was in Whittier Union High, 
is as clean-cut as a promising young 
banker, and last week's limelight pro- 
vided a strange new glare for him. In 
12 years as a trainer of thoroughbreds. 
Fanning had never had what he calls 
“a real good horse," so he talked about 
Terlago with plenty of enthusiasm. He 
told how his colt had beaten My Dad 
George back at Belmont last fall and 
what a good race he had run two weeks 
ago when he beat George Lewis in his 
half of the Sun Felipe Handicap. 

Perhaps it was in gratitude for the 
kind words that Terlago went out last 
Saturday afternoon and soundly beat 10 
other of the supposedly best 3-year-olds 
in California to give Jerry Fanning his 
first hundred-grand victory. More im- 
portant. Terlago covered the mile and 
an eighth over Santa Anita's fast track 
in the line time of 1:48-.-, and thus of- 
fered himself as a serious candidate for 
the Kentucky Derby five weeks hence. 
Despite all the put-down of the Cali- 
fornia 3-year-olds, they appear to be as 
good as any others in sight at the mo- 
ment, and Terlago, w ith his second major 

Elated rider Ray Broussard says he now has 
the ’ horse to beat" in the Kentucky Derby. 


ccrned he's the horse to beat in Ken- 
tucky." Trainer Frank J. (Buddy) Mc- 
Manus will ship Dad shortly to Chur- 
chill Downs and he will make his next 
and only remaining pre-Derby start in 
the Stepping Stone or the Derby Trial. 
Arnold Winick. who trains Corn Off The 
Cob for Ted and Pat Gary, hinted that 
his colt may be headed for a rest after 
seven races in two months. 

“He's the best 3-year-old colt I've ever 
had," said Winick, "and it could be 


victory in two weeks, is obviously the 
best of the lot right now . 

In the week leading up to the race, it 
was pretty well agreed that this was as 
wide-open a Derby as Santa Anita had 
seen in some years. George Lewis, the 
fastest of California's 2-year-olds last 
fall, had won the Hibiscus at Flialeah 
in January and then lost by a head to Si- 
lent Screen in the Bahamas. Since re- 
turning to Santa Anita, he had looked 
a bit short in losing by a nose to Rev Ells- 
worth's Plenty Old at a mile and then 
by 3V4 lengths to Terlago in the San Fe- 
lipe at a mile and a 16th. There was 
some support for Cool Hand, by Do- 
nut King, a fast Californian who had 
beaten most of the best of his age up to 
a mile. A handsome bay owned by John 
Mabee, a San Diego supermarket ty- 
coon. Cool Hand stirred up a lot of in- 
terest when he beat Plenty Old and Texan 
Bunker Hunt's Sir Wiggle in his divi- 
sion of the San Felipe. Plenty Old. a 
son of Ellsworth's distinguished Olden 
Times, had showed Trainer Mesh Ten- 
ney enough promise to make him think 
longingly of the sire, and he had beaten 
George Lewis and Cool Hand at a mile 
in February. Sir Wiggle seemed to be 
the colt everyone worried about. But 
though nicely bred — by Sadair out of 
the Australian race mare. Wiggle II — 
he had won nothing since last May. 

As the gate opened in front of a crowd 
of more than 50.000. Bill Hartaek as ex- 
pected took George Lewis to the lead. 
Just over his right shoulder was Wayne 
Harris on Plenty Old and just over his 
shoulder was Bill Shoemaker on Ter- 
lago. They went up the backstretch that 
way, clocking fractions of 0:23, 0:46 2 s 
and 1:103s, with Colorado King, an 84- 
to-1 outsider, three lengths back. Be- 
hind him were the rest, unthreatening. 


doing him an injustice to try to get him 
to the Kentucky Derby. He might be bel- 
ter than all of them later on." 

None of the others in this field ap- 
pears deserving of the trip to Kentucky 
or up to the challenge of going 10 fur- 
longs instead of nine on May 2. Rav Cur- 
tis and Buddy McManus do have a de- 
serving colt, and they have another in- 
centive for traveling to Louisville. Nei- 
ther has ever seen a Kentucky Derby or 
has ever been to Churchill Downs. 


by ALFRED WRIGHT 

Everyone waited for George Lewis to 
quit, but Hartaek wouldn't let him. As 
Shoemaker told it afterward, “I was driv- 
ing on George Lewis from the three- 
eighths pole to the quarter pole, and he 
was opening up on me. Then I began to 
hit Terlago left-handed and he moved. He 
was fooling me. He wasn't giving it ev- 
erything he had." Midway up the stretch, 
Terlago cased past George Lewis and 
took a comfortable 2 '/ 2 -lcngth lead to 
the wire while Plenty Old dropped back 
to fifth. Cool Hand, who had seemed 
to be coming on in the stretch, could 
never get within a length of George Lew- 
is. and in the very last strides he was 
passed by the gray blur of Aggressively, 
an 8 1 -to- 1 shot from George Pope's 
El Pcco Ranch. Like his sire. Decidedly, 
Aggressively has an erratic mind of his 
own, and on this afternoon he chose to 
run dead last and far behind everyone 
until he began turning for home. Then, 
when he found the inside blocked, he 
had to pause, turn and run around ev- 
eryone. Without a doubt, he has some 
powerful finishing speed. 

Samuel J. ("1 go by the name of Jay") 
Agncw (his real name) is Terlago 's hap- 
py owner. He inherited lots of big tim- 
ber in the state of Washington and a 
love of racing from his father. He picked 
up Terlago for S220.000 at the Wallace 
Gilroy dispersal sale at Belmont last Oc- 
tober. "because it's rare you can buy a 
good proven 2-ycar-old coming into his 
3-year-old season." Agncw and Fanning 
had never discussed a possible trip to 
Kentucky until they met in the press 
room after the race. They quickly agreed 
to go as soon as convenient. 

Shoemaker said he would go. too. 
"I’m willing to ride him if they want 
me to go along." Shoe said, deadpan, 
and everybody laughed. end 


IN CALIFORNIA: A COLT TO KEEP AN EYE ON 


REDEMPTION AFTER 
A FALSE START 


Indiana had no trouble winning the NCAA swimming title, but Mark Spitz 
lost two events and jumped the gun in a third before he reestablished 
himself by beating his old nemesis, Doug Russell WILLIAM F. REED 



A disconsolate Spitz was second in the SO. third in the 200 free before winning the 100 fly. 


A bout halfway through the NCAA 
• swimming meet last Friday night, 
there was one brief moment when mighty 
Indiana looked like it might be in trou- 
ble. The Hoosiers' No. I star. Mark 
Spit/, had lost his second race, and now, 
on the scoreboard in the University of 
Utah's new natatorium. the numbers 
read: USC 114, Indiana 113. In the 
stands people were sitting up and watch- 
ing with renewed interest. Maybe, after 
alt. the Hoosiers weren't the sure(irc. 
foolproof, guaranteed cinches the experts 
said they were. And maybe this Sriiz 
kid was just another pretty face. And 
maybe Indiana's rotund, lidgety coach. 
Dr. James E. (Doc) Counsilman. had 
better begin to sweat a little bit. 

No way. ”1 know what we have com- 
ing up," said Doc serenely. 

At the end. after Indiana had out- 
scored USC 332 235 to win its third 
straight NCAA championship, everyore 
else knew, too. As soon as the Hoosiers 
fell behind, two of their talented fresh- 
men. Gary Hall and I arry Barbicrc. v. ent 
out and picked up a couple of quick 
gold medals, each winning in NCAA 
record time (Hall in the 400-yard in- 
dividual medley and Barbicre in the 100- 
yard backstroke). That gave Indiana 
breathing room, and then on the final 
night, under the severest kind of pres- 
sure. Mark Spit/ added the finishing 
touch. Besides electrifying the crowd by 
winning his specialty, the 100-yard but- 
terfly, Spitz won a big victory over him- 
self and Doug Russell of Tcxas-Arling- 
ton. a ghost who has been haunting him 
since the 1968 Olympics. 

The outcome of the meet was not com- 
pletely satisfying to the Hoosiers. who 
had expected to win more than their 
five gold medals. Nevertheless. Indiana's 
margin of victory was the second larg- 
est in NCAA history surpassed only 
by its 1 21 -point spread last year. 

By far the biggest conversation piece 
of the week, however, was the environ- 
ment — the natatorium and the rarci'cd 
air (Salt Lake is 4.200 feet above sea lev- 
el ). Almost all the swimmers liked the na- 
tatorium. but there were complaints 
about the atmosphere and some imper- 
fections in the pool itself, both of which 
tended to make for slower times. But 
nothing bothered Tennessee's Dave Ed- 
gar. who won both freestyle sprints, and 
Stanford's Brian Job. who set NCAA rec- 
ords while winning both breaststrokes. 
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And then, of course, there was UCLA’s 
tireless Mike Burton, who ended his col- 
lege career in fine style. The meet's only 
triple winner. Burton got a standing ova- 
tion on the final night after winning his 
specialty, the 1.650-yard freestyle. 

While everybody else was making olT 
with the gold. Indiana made excellent 
use of baser elements depth and per- 
sistence, Diver Jim Henry was the only 
Hoosicr to score two victories, but In- 
diana was picking up points a third 
place here, a fifth there — in almost ev- 
ery event. 

The team's world-class sw immers, es- 
pecially Mark Spit/, were lackluster. 
On the first night, for instance, after 
L SC's Frank Hcckl beat Hall in the 200- 
yard IM. Spit/ finished second to Edgar 
in the 50. The fact that Spitz lost was 
only slightly more surprising than C'oun- 
silman's decision to scratch him from 
the 500 a race he won last year — and 
put him in the 50. which Spitz has nev- 
er swum in major competition. 

"Mark hadn't been swimming the 500 
ttell." explained Counsr/ritan, "and he 
won't be as tired the rest of the way by 
swimming the 50. Also the altitude has 
been on his mind ever since the Olym- 
pics. where it hurt him. It’s gotten to be 
a mental block." 

On Friday. Spitz fared even poorer 
in the 200 free, an event in which he 
shares the world record with Don Schol- 
lander. He got so far behind that his 
strong kick only got him a third in back 
of Michigan's Juan Bello and lleckl. 
After the race Spitz returned to his mo- 
tel room and began thinking about his 
next race — and Doug Russell. 

The rivalry between Spit/, and Rus- 
sell dates back to 1967. when they began 
swimming against each other in meets 
all around the country. Spit/ won every 
race until the 1968 Olympics in Mexico 
City, when Russell beat him out for the 
gold in the 100-metcr fly. Right away 
Russell's admirers claimed their man was 
the world's best swimmer, and Spitz’ 
fans retorted by saying that the Olym- 
pic win was a fluke. There the matter 
simmered until last Saturday night, when 
the two met for the first time since the 
Olympics. As Spitz said. "There were 
almost duplicate circumstances here, 
with the altitude and the pressure. It 
was kind of like a second dream, or an 
instant replay, almost.” 

The pressure was increased by the fact 


that everyone in the natatorium was well 
aware of how Spit/and Russell feltabout 
each other. As the two swimmers sat 
on their starting blocks, shaking their 
muscles loose, a crowd of sw imnicrs from 
UCLA and USC began chanting. "Let’s 
go. Russell." Spit/’ Indiana teammates 
retorted with. "Let’s go. Mark." 

When the swimmers took their marks. 
Spitz felt so tight and was quivering 
so much — he jumped into the water for 
a false start, which drew whistles and 
boos from Russell’s partisans. 

Said Spitz later. "My adrenalin was 
going so much that my hands cramped 
up. and I couldn't open them. So I made 
the false start." 

Then the starter's gun cracked, and the 
race was on. Russell and Spit/ bobbing 
up and down, head to head. After 50 
yards it was clearly a two-man race. Then 
Russell began moving ahead, first by 
inches, then by feet. As they hit the wall 
and turned for home. Russell still had the 
lead, but Spitz was gaining. With 10 
yards to go. he seemed ahead, and then it 
was over. As they touched. Spitz and 
Russell whirled to look at the score- 
board. Already the big No. 1 sign was up 
next to Lane 4 — Mark Spitz. 


"At one particular time, at one par- 
ticular place, everybody said he was the 
greatest in the world." said Spit/. "I 
have a lot of respect for Russell. But he 
never broke my records, and to me the 
best swimmer is the most consistent one. 
This was very satisfying to me. because 
I proved to myself I could beat him. I 
can't forget losing, and I never will. My 
worst moment was at the Olympics, and 
my best, maybe, was tonight." 

While Spit/ was being congratulated. 
Russell sat alone in a corner. "I want- 
ed that one awfully bad.” he said. "I 
guess it meant more to me than it did 
to him. The only time I beat him was 
at Mexico City. When I got home I 
learned that he had been sick down there 
and all that other stuff. That made my 
win look like a fluke. I went to Lou- 
isville last year for the AAUs. but he 
scratched. I might have been too tense 
after two years of pent-up emotion." 

After the meet was over and all the tro- 
phies had been presented. Spit/ added 
a final thought. "You know." he said. 
"I felt sorry for Doug sitting over there 
in that corner all alone, but. man. I've 
been there, too. and I don't want to be 
there ever again." eno 



A jubilant Mike Burton, here with his wife Linda, won the 5 00 and 1.650 free and the 200 fly. 
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MERGER, MADNESS AND MARAVICH 

by FRANK DEFORD 
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Professional basketball makes heavy demands on its followers who want to keep abreast of things. As the two leagues 
continued to battle and players shifted around, the most confused happening was the signing of Pistol Pete 


1) MAJOR LEAGUE SPORT comes 
to Oregon as the NBA grants Portland 
a franchise. Well, the NFL has Green 
Bay. doesn't it? 

2) TRYING TO DRAW three, inside, 
to a straight. San Francisco owns the 
rights to Nate Thurmond, who says he 
has retired, and to Rick Barry and Zcl- 
mo Beaty, who are in the ABA. The 
team is the greatest threat, on paper, 
short of the ABM. The Warriors also 
found a way to discard w hat would have 
been the rights to Pete Maravich. In- 
stead, their top choice was the unfor- 
gettable Earl H iggins of Eastern Mich- 
igan. Barry now says he'll be back in 
San Francisco for the 1971-72 season. 

3) SAYING THE OLD MEN. The Lak- 
er geriatric cases arc running out of time 
and wonder drugs, but a merger which 
should be consummated by the time 
teams have to start signing their vet- 
erans this summer — w ill require that the 
Stars leave the tow n to Jack Kent Cooke. 

4) THE TIJUANA SHORTS. San Di- 
ego also passed up the chance to draft 
Maravich. Either the Rockets are broke 
or they are the NBA's sacrificial lambs. 
Anyway, now the fans w ill have the same 
old excuses for staying home. 

5) GOODBY, CHARLIE. Right off the 
basketball map go Minneapolis-St. Paul 
and Houston, the two poorest pro bas- 
ketball cities. Three franchises have 
flunked in Minny and Houston is play- 
ingcatch-up. One of the NBA’s new fran- 
chises was going to Houston, but then 
the town's biggest hero, Elvin Hayes, 
came back for a regular league game — 
and drew all of 2.200. Right alter that, 
NBA Houston money got very tight. 

6) NOTHING COULD BE FINER than 
to be like Carolina. Believe it or not. a 
merger now appears likely to include 
all 1 1 ABA cities. If that happens, a 
couple of weak sisters. New Orleans 
and Miami, will go regional like the Cou- 
gars, who have outdrawn every first-year 
franchise in history. At the same time. 


Carolina’s failure to sign Maravich may 
have cost the whole ABA a great deal. 
CBS picked up an option to televise ABA 
playoff games, but it may reconsider next 
season's planned telecasts because of 
Pete's absence. 

7) WELCOME. SEATTLE PILOTS. 
Big-league Milwaukee forced its beloved 
Bucks out of town— to Madison — for 
their first-round playoffs. The baseball 
Pilots will have a home, at least. 

8) FINGER-LICKIN’ GOOD. Coming 
to life at last under new owners, the Col- 
onels signed Dan Issel and Mike Pratt 
from Kentucky and Tennessee Center 
Bobby Croft, who was Dallas' first 
choice. They have another signing - an 
intramural goody— all set. 

9) EASY C OME. EASY GO. Detroit 
loses Dave Bing to the ABA Caps, but 
gets the big man. Bob Lanier, the NBA's 
first draft choice. He'll be in the same 
di\ision with Alcindor. 

10) THE BIG STUMBLING BLOCK 
to merger. Abe Pollin of NBA Balti- 
more says his former Bullet partner, Earl 
Foreman of ABA Washington, is infring- 
ing on his territory. This is ridiculous. 
The two cities may be only 38 miles 
apart, but they arc in different worlds. 
The only Baltimoreans who go to Wash- 
ington are those under 21, because you 
can drink beer at 18 in D.C. The only 
Washingtonians who go to Baltimore 
are new ambassadors who want to get 
one look at Bla/e Starr. Cynics suggest 
Foreman is only infringing on Pollin's 
chances to move to D.C. as soon as the 
proposed Union Station arena is built. 
The pressure is now on Foreman to move 
his Capitols to Virginia. 

11) RED INK MAKES STRANGE 
BEDFELLOWS. Despite the K nicks 
and Rangers, Madison Square Garden 
has problems because of high interest 
payments on money borrowed for its new 
building. The Garden wants the rights to 
run the planned Long Island arena, 
where it will be partners with the Nets. 


12) WINTER WONDERLAND. In a 
rabid hockey town, with a new NHL 
franchise. Buffalo's NBA team will have 
rough going. It passed up a natural draw- 
ing card in little Calvin Murphy from 
nearby Niagara and will let Pittsburgh 
and San Diego fight over him. If Calvin 
goes with the Pipers, he may find Press 
Maravich as the new coach — even if Pete 
did go NB A. Maravich pen turned dow n 
the Pittsburgh job last year and the Phoe- 
nix post the year before. That, too, may 
be offered to him again. 

13) MAKE MONEY. NOT \V \R. NBA 
teams are supposed to be so many Rocks 
of Gibraltar compared to the ABA fran- 
chises, but war is no respecter of tra- 
dition. Last week, while it was appar- 
ent that 1 1-time world-champion Boston 
had lost money over the regular season — 
and would miss out on its usual quarter 
of a million in playoff receipts — there 
was talk that the franchise would be 
moved to Long Island. 

The pistol shot heard round the league. 
With an impact — good or bad — felt in 
every franchise on the map, Pete Mar- 
avich signed possibly the largest playing 
contract in sports history with the NBA 
Atlanta Hawks. He ended up in Atlan- 
ta as a result of a scries of bizarre events 
and coincidences that could hardly have 
been contrived, much less foreseen. One 
example of this is the fact that the key 
man for Atlanta in the negotiations was 
the same person who originally ap- 
proached Pete's father. Press, on behalf 
of the ABA. The w inding trail goes back 
even farther, to a time in West Virginia 
before Pete was even born, when Press 
was making a very few thousand dol- 
lars a year coaching the team at Davis 
& Elkins College and a friend of his 
named Bob Kent was pulling down the 
same salary as Maravich's big rival at 
Beckley College. Bob and Press were to- 
gether last Thursday night, in Kent's At- 
lanta apartment, when Pete signed the 
formal contract that will bring him ap- 
proximately SI Vi million for five years 
of pla>ing basketball. 


MARAVICH continued 


Walking out to make the announce- 
ment a few minutes later. Press turned 
to Boh. “Could you have imagined, back 
in West Virginia, that anything like this 
would happen?" he said. 

“Yes.” Kent replied, straight-faced, 
not breaking stride. 

About a year ago Kent was still serving 
as general manager of the Greensboro 
(N.C.) War Memorial Coliseum (SI. 
May 12. 1969). Generally acknowledged 
as the best man in his field, he had gone 
into arena management directly from his 
coaching job at Becklcy. His friend Mar- 
avich had. of course, stayed in coach- 
ing. But the two men kept in close touch, 
traded visits and usually roomed togeth- 
er at NCAA conventions. 

The Carolina Cougars came into the 
ABA last spring as the nation's first re- 
gional franchise, playing Grcensboro- 
Raleigh-Charlotte. They settled into of- 
fices about 50 feet down the hall from 



After signing his record contract. Pete re- 
ceives the college player-of-the-year trophy. 


Kent's in Greensboro. Don DcJardin. 
the Cougars* bright young general man- 
ager. and Kent became good friends, 
and when the Cougars learned that Kent 
was an old pal of Press Maravich they 
asked him if he would make the initial 
contact with Press. Kent was delighted 
to be of help and flew down to Baton 
Rouge. Formal ABA draft rights even- 
tually went to Carolina. 

In the spring of '69 Kent was also ap- 
proached by Tom Cousins, an Atlanta 
millionaire who had made his fortune 
in real estate and had brought the Haw ks 
to Atlanta from St. Louis the year be- 
fore. Cousins wants to build a new arena 
for Atlanta and asked Kent to serve 
first as a consultant and then as the 
arena manager. Kent took the job and 
finally left Greensboro for Atlanta on 
Dec. I. At that point, it is safe to say, 
the Cougars had the inside track on 
Maravich. but Owner James Gardner, a 
hamburger franchise magnate and for- 
mer Congressman, was just beginning 
to make one of his few serious mistakes 
since he came into pro basketball and 
began to escalate the interleague war. 
CJardncr would not leave the Maraviches 
alone. His constant pressure was an er- 
ror in judgment. Now, too, the road to 
Pete's signing really begins to twist and 
turn. 

Gardner also had served as interim 
commissioner of the ABA in the sum- 
mer of '69, and his aggressive leadership 
encouraged ABA teams to go after the 
NBA’s top players. The Los Angeles 
Stars took Zelmo Beaty away from the 
Atlanta Hawks. It was a coup for the 
ABA at the time: eventually, the price 
the ABA paid was Pete Maravich. 

Bcatv sat out his option in Los An- 
geles. The Stars failed to draw, and there 
were rumors that the team might not 
last out the season. Beaty began to won- 
der about his money — or, anyway, that 
is the information heard by Franklin 
Mieuli. the owner of the San Francisco 
Warriors. Mieuli had just lost his All- 
Star center, Nate Thurmond, because 
of a knee operation, and Thurmond was 
threatening to retire for good. Mieuli 
decided to try to get Beaty to jump back 
to the N BA. so he approached the Hawks 
about a deal for Beaty’s rights. The deal 
was made on Feb. 2 San Francisco got 
the rights to Beaty for “a player or play- 
ers to be named later." NBA Commis- 
sioner Walter Kennedy says it was un- 
derstood. if not publicized, that Atlanta 


had the option of making that player 
the first Warrior draft pick. 

Even if the fact had been made pub- 
lic. it would have caused no stir. San 
Francisco seemed to be headed for a fin- 
ish that would have earned the sixth 
NBA pick: no one figured the team to 
end up second from the bottom. It prob- 
ably would not have, either, if Mieuli 
had been able to lure Beaty away from 
L.A.. but it was just about that lime 
that merger talks began, and Beaty de- 
cided to call off negotiations. 

it was also about this time, around 
the beginning of February, that Kent 
and Cousins were casually chatting one 
evening at the office. Cousins happened 
to mention what a beautiful ballplayer 
Maravich was. Kent mentioned how well 
he knew Press. Suddenly and for the 
first time — both men thought of the San 
Francisco deal: Atlanta had the rights 
to the Warriors’ first pick. It was a long 
shot, but with nothing to lose Kent flew 
to New Orleans and asked Press at least 
to keep the Hawks in mind. 

San Francisco started falling in the 
standings and though there was no way 
the Warriors would get down below San 
Diego. Cousins and Kent began to re- 
alize they had a slim chance for Pete. 
In the NBA the two last-place teams 
flip a coin to determine first pick. The 
Eastern Division loser. Detroit, had no 
hope for Maravich. He did not want to 
play there. San Diego wanted a big 
man Bob Lanier of St. Bonaventure - 
more than Maravich. If San Diego won 
the toss and picked Lanier, Detroit 
would have to take somebody besides 
Maravich. But Detroit won the toss and 
decided on Lanier. 

Commissioner Kennedy called up San 
Diego and talked to Bob Brcitbard. the 
Rockets' owner, who Hew East to meet 
the Maraviches and their Pittsburgh at- 
torneys. Lester Zittain and Arthur Hers- 
kovitz. The Rockets found out that the 
Maraviches were very interested. Gard- 
ner had become a nuisance to them by 
now . Indeed. Maravich was ready to sign 
with the Rockets, and he would have, 
but at the last minute— on Sunday af- 
ternoon, March 22 Breitbard phoned 
Kennedy and told him San Diego was 
passing up Maravich for Rudy Tom- 
janovich. a Michigan strongboy. 

The Rockets did not pull out. as it 
has been surmised, because they felt they 
could not gamble on signing Maravich. 
In fact, when Lawyer Herskovitz showed 
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When it rains, these shoes really shine. 




Because a special construction of man-made 
materials make these Purcell Golf Shoes 
completely waterproof— both inside and out. 

What’s more, the fatigue-fighting steel shank 
support makes 18 holes seem like 9. 

Rain or shine, you're walking in comfort. 

So remember Purcell Golf Shoes— 
and forget about the weather. 


MS-232 TIM WiMrproof Puicaii vimu on wMt* Block ono brawn Available at leading ah. . stores and golf pro shops. 


The Weatherproof Purcell Collection 
Here are three other models of man-made 
materials to brighten up your wardrobe 
and game. All weather-resistant. 




e 1970 NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. BOSTON: 

SUBSIDIARY. NEL EQUITY SERVICES CORP '.. AFFILIATE: LOOMIS. SAYLES A CO. 



“My insurance company? New England Life , of course. Why?” 



MARAVICH continued 


Swank, Inc. — Sole Distributor 


up in Baton Rouge that Sunday the Mar- 
aviches were under the impression that 
he was being accompanied by San Di- 
ego officials and that the contract would 
be worked out with the Rockets. San 
Diego pulled out for a combination of 
reasons involving the amount of money 
Pete wanted and a morale problem on 
the team that might have been aggra- 
vated by Pete's presence 

While the Rockets were debating their 
choice. Bob Kent stayed on call, just in 
case the Rockets waived their chance at 
Pete. On Tuesday. March 17. at the NIT 
in New York. General Manager DeJar- 
din of the Carolina Cougars spotted Kent 
and probably began to put a few things 
together. "At least.” Kent says. "Don 
might have figured that I was going to 
represent the NBA. I don't think any- 
body yet knew that we had that San 
Francisco draft choice." 

The next day Carolina reinforcements 
were flown up to the NIT scene, and in 
another wild coincidence Pete visited an 
East Side bar and ran into ABA Com- 
missioner Jack Dolph. They had a few 
pleasant drinks together. It was the high- 
water mark of the ABA. 

As draft day approached. Jim Gard- 
ner was nervous and making threats. 
He told Hal Hayes of the Atlanta Con- 
stitution: "Tom Cousins will think 
Quantrill's Raiders were a bunch of am- 
ateurs if Atlanta lucks out and signs 
Pete Maravich. If we don't get the kid. 
we’re going to take the money and call 
Lou Hudson or Walt Ha/zard [Atlanta 
stars] or both of them. And they'll be 
ready to listen to us. too.” 

By Sunday, Pete was ready to sign 
with the N BA presumably the Rockets. 
Then Breitbard phoned Kennedy, and 
Kennedy called the Hawks to tell them 
of their good fortune. 

Kent and his wife Nancy were visiting 
friends in Greensboro, within shouting 
distance of the Cougar offices, when 
Cousins relayed the news. Cousins then 
sent his plane to pick up Kent, and with 
other Hawk officials they flew on to Ba- 
ton Rouge. There Press Maravich was 
shocked to see Kent, and only then real- 
ized which team was going to get his son. 
Pete did not know until he joined the 
group a few minutes later. The agreement 
was worked out in the wee hours of Mon- 
day morning, the 23rd at the Ramada Inn 
in Baton Rouge. And that afternoon the 
Atlanta Hawks drafted Pete Maravich. 
That's how it happened. end 
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Go East, young man. 

JADE EAST 

The Jade East Cargo Set: 2 oz. each 
Jade East After Shave. Cologne, and After Shower Freshener. $5.50. 



Write for Free full color catalog I HILLERICH t BRADSBV CO. 
ana the booklet. “ Why Engineered I Box 506. Louisville. Ky. 40201. Dept. SI-0 
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A TAKE-CHARGE BLASTER! 


Rip tennis balls asunder! Become a new breed of wildcat! So promises Joe Weider, who can lift 200 pounds 
with one hand and has replaced Charles Atlas as the No. 1 bodybuilder by HERMAN WEISKOPF 


J oe Weider comes on strong. Watch 
him help two workmen hang an 
SX.OOO Louis XV mirror in his midtown 
Manhattan apartment. They hoist the 
mirror into place. It slips from their 
grasp. Weider (pronounced Wee-der) 
muscles in, saving the antique in midair. 

Listen to Weider talk: ‘‘Tomorrow? 
Hell, survive today, then bring on 
tomorrow.” 

Watch him write an advertisement 
with typical Weider wallop: “I don't 


care if today you ow n the scraggiest, flab- 
biest or funniest body— whether you're 
tall or short, young or noi-so-young. If 
you send, under no obligation, for my 
absolutely free 32 pages of musclebuild- 
ing information. I guarantee you that 
virtually overnight you will experience 
a musclebuilding miracle: before your 
eyes, you will see handsome muscles 
bursting out all over you." 

Or sample an ad for " .Muscle Up" 
and Make Out , an instruction booklet: 



“fn just 30 days you'll be a new breed 
of wildcat. You'll be a niusculari/ed ‘take 
charge' blaster— full of power and rug- 
ged vigor to help you perform like a 
tiger and drive 'em [the chicks] crazy 
this summer— from dawn to dusk!” 

Weider. who has replaced Charles At- 
las as the world's leading bodybuilder, 
writes 99 r ', ofhisads w hich. in turn. com- 
prise 99',' of the total advertising in his 
three magazines (combined monthly do- 
mestic circulation: 300.000). in which a 
substantial percentage of the articles are 
written or ghosted by Weider and his 
brother Ben. The magazines are Muscle 
Builder Power ("The Advanced Muscle 
and Power Building Magazine Champi- 
ons Believe In"). All American Athlete 
("The Magazine for Fitness and Ath- 
letic Conditioning") and Air. America 
(‘‘The Fitness Magazine for Virile 
Men"). The lirsl two publications are 
crammed with articles such as Watching 
Arnold Schwarzenegger BuiUl His Incred- 
ible Biceps! and My 'Sock it to Me' 
W ednesday Training Routine by Sergio 
Oliva. Schwarzenegger is the present In- 
ternational Federation of Bodybuilders' 
Mr. Universe: Oliva is the IFBB Mr. 
Olympia. Both have 21 Vi-inch biceps. 
Mr. America is more catholic. It runs 
stories on the order of Don't Be a 
Casually of the Sexual Revolution. 

Weider. whose headquarters arc in 
Union City, N.J., grosses S4 million an- 
nually from his magazines and by selling 
weight-training courses, food supple- 
ments such as Muscle Density RX7 and 
bodybuilding equipment— (>0,000 sets of 
barbells, 12.000 007 Power Twisters. 
15.000 German Iron Horsehoes and 
15.000 Killer Karate Krushers. These 
and other products arc unabashedly 
plugged in holdface in the editorial mat- 
ter of the magazines. One ad for the 
Krusher reads: "do you have the 
guts to use this ‘Killer Karate Krush- 
er' for just 30 days — and turn your 
hands into arsenals of incredible de- 
structive power?" Train with it, says 
the ad. and you will "give your hands 
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(he power to tear chains apart ... rip 
tennis balls asunder.” 

Weider is himself a living advertise- 
ment for his products. As he says matter- 
of-factly. "I’m 48, 5 feet II. 190. can 
lift 200 pounds with one hand and 300 
pounds overhead with two hands." 

This, then, is Joe Weider, Builder of 
Champions since 1936 or 1938 —depend- 
ing on which ad you read — and tutor 
of "2 Million Successful Students." Or 
is it? The first inkling one gels that there 
is more to Weider than muscle comes 
from his voice. He is not his voice's mas- 
ter: it tinkles like so many pieces of 
glass and it is slightly high-pitched. Then 
there is the Weider accent, described by 
one associate as "a Russian-Jewish- 
French-Canadian twang with a Law- 
rence Wclk echo." 

If one asked the real Joe Weider to 
stand up. no one might arise. He aims 
at disparate goals, uncertain whether to 
concentrate on building his bank account 
or his brainpower. His museum-apart- 
ment is stuffed with antiques: a S2.000 
Louis XVI clock, a S7.000 Clodion stat- 
ue, a collection of English silver, early 
Western paintings and bronzes, a vase 
filled with S6.900 worth of porcelain 
Meissen and Vincennes flowers. In these 
elegant surroundings Weider will dis- 
course on Nietzsche one minute and the 
next bat out copy for ads that picture 
well-stacked chicks embracing the likes 
of Arnold Schwarzenegger. (In issue af- 
ter issue of Weidcr's magazines the same 
handful of bodybuilders appear in both 
ads and articles.) 

Says one former Weider employee: 
"Tw o of us wanted to write a play about 
Joe called Muscle-Uni. But even though 
both of us had worked for him for years, 
we realized we didn't understand him 
well enough to put him in writing." 

"He is a cross between Christ and Hit- 
ler," says another. 

"He is," says a third, "the quintes- 
sence of unfathomability." 

"Wrong." says Leroy Colbert, a one- 
time Mr. World, who worked for Weider 
for a dozen years. "Joe's easy to under- 
stand. You don't try to 'figure out' Joe. 
You just look and you sec that he lives 
by patterns. Joe likes to play games. Be- 
fore he'd go to Europe he'd go around 
the office and ask people what size 
clothes they wore, and he’d even use a 
tape to measure people. Everybody 
thought. ‘Boy, Joe's going to bring 
back all kinds of nice things.' and 

continued 
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JOE WEIDER . , nllnued 


while he was away they'd work harder 
and faster because he got 'em all stirred 
up. Then he'd come back — and there'd 
ne\er be gifts for anyone. 

"lie makes me laugh." says Colbert, 
who himself laughs with so much gusto 
that he all but topples a statuette of Wci- 
der off a shelf in his Englewood. N.J. 
home. "You win a trophy at a body- 
building contest and you look at it and 
you recognize it's Joe Weidci himself. 

"He means no harm. It's all games. 
Joe's too soft to hurt anybody. But I can 
see how business people could hate his 
puts. One guy hired a karate expert to 
feat up Joe. But this guy who was hired 
didn't know the Joe he was supposed to 
beat up was Joe Weider. So this karateex- 
pert comes to beat up Joe. and he looks 
at him and he's shocked and says, ‘Joe 
Weider? I'm one of your pupils. What a 
thrill to meet you.' The guy worshiped 
Joe and never laid a hand on him. 

"I like Joe. I’ve seen ruthless people, 
and he's not one of them. He's really 
got heart. All this stuff he docs is a fa- 
cade because he's so shy. Joe’s a softy. 
He couldn't even tire anybody." 

Another former worker substantiates 
this claim. "One of Joe's employees was 
going to start a magazine of his own to 
compete with Joe and bad even arranged 
to steal some of his key personnel." he 
says. "Joe found out. but he couldn't 
bring himself to fire the guy. Another 
guy stole so much of Joe's food sup- 
plement that he was able to supply Army 
posts all along the East Coast, but even 
though Joe knew what was going on 
he didn't have the heart to can the guy." 

One guy who has no use for shy. soft- 
hearted Joe Weider is archrival Bob 
Hoffman, founder of the York ( Pa. ) Bar- 
bell Company, editor and publisher of 
Strength & Health (circ.: 100.000). and 
five times coach of the U.S. Olympic 
weight-lifting team. "He's a louse," says 
Hoffman, who has feuded with Weider 
for 23 years. "He's the worst man ever 
to be connected with a sport." Hoff- 
man. however, declines to amplify. 

Weider doesn't let detractors get him 
down. "I have great excitement and en- 
joyment in life." he says. "When 1 was 
12 I read Nietzsche. I admired him for 
his truthfulness and because he stressed 
the total importance of the individual 
and the intellect. The trouble with men 
is that when they shed a little light on 
mankind they want to turn it into a re- 
ligion, a philosophy, an ism.” 


Weider’s beginnings may have been 
exciting but they weren't very enjoyable. 
"I was born and raised in the slums of 
Montreal," he says. "I always remember 
struggling against poverty and environ- 
ment, and I remember being skinny. Es- 
pecially, I remember being Jewish and 
the abuse I took. And I remember hav- 
ing to quit school after the sixth grade 
to go to work. My father was a pants 
presser, but during the Depression he 
worked only three months a year. My 
first job was 80 hours a week for S2 de- 
livering groceries. When I left school at 
1 1 I felt very inadequate. When I tried 
to go to trade school, they said I didn't 
have enough education. But I always 
read. I walked 2V4 miles to the library." 

Although Weider was improving his 
mind, his body was frail. No one kicked 
sand in his face at the beach, but that 
was only because he was too embarrassed 
to go there. Kids got at him in other 
ways, though: they insulted him about 
his ancestry, his shabby clothes, his see- 
through body. By now Joe knew that 
Nietzsche wasn't going to help him here, 
so he saved up for a bodybuilding course. 
While he saved, Weider lifted weights 
he made out of old flywheels he found 
in junkyards. Weidcr's exertions paid off 
when his brother Ben came home bloody- 
nosed after a fight with a local bully. 
Joe put his homemade muscles to work 
and scored a one-punch knockout. 

On a farm in St. Lin. 40 miles north- 
east of Montreal, where the Welders 
summered, Joe alternated between free- 
ing rabbits from traps set by the farm- 
er's son ("Go. Be free. I want to save 
you") and beating him up. Time and 
again the fainter threatened to kick the 
Weiders off the farm. “One day." Ben 
recalls, "the farmer's son was beaten 
up by another boy. He told Joe, and 
Joe beat the boy up. The farmer came 
to sec our mother, and she thought he 
was going to kick us out and she said, 
'No, no." But the farmer said. ‘ I just 
want to tell you what a wonderful son 
you have, what a fine boy he is.' " 

As word of Wcider's prowess spread, 
he began getting mail from boys who 
sought his advice on how they, too. could 
build themselves up. "I was 17, was 
working as a short-order cook in Mon- 
treal and didn’t have time to answer 
all the letters," Weider recalls. "So I 
thought about putting out a magazine 
about bodybuilding." 

He knew that his writing, which re- 


flected his sixth-grade education, needed 
editing, so he recruited a waitress in the 
restaurant, and when she had lime she 
would wipe the pie crumbs and mus- 
tard off the counter, shove aside the salt 
and pepper shakers and rew rite him. 

Then there was mother. “She didn't 
want me to publish." Weider says. 
" 'You can't write,' she said. 'You 
haven’t finished school. You haven't got 
money. Be sensible. Be a pants press- 
er.’ " Relatives chimed in: "Learn a 
trade." And his friends: "Musclehead. 
Hey. Weiderschnitzel the muscle man. 
Make me a beautiful body." 

Within six months Weidci ’s strenuous 
schedule as cook, bodybuilder and au- 
thor of a small mimeographed magazine 
wore him down. He wanted to go into 
publishing full-time, but might never 
have made a go of it had it not been 
for a gypsy fortune-teller. 

"My mother went to see her," Weider 
recalls, "and the gypsy said, 'You have 
thicc sons. The middle son is pale [I 
worked day and night and never saw 
the sun], but he's ambitious and you're 
against him. Leave him alone and he'll 
make the name of Weider famous.' " 

Thus a Jewish mother was overruled 
by a gypsy fortune-teller and Weider 
cooked his last hamburger. Newsstand 
dealers, however, refused to stock his 
magazine. Weider got an audience with 
an American News Company official and 
talked on and on. until the man pound- 
ed on his desk and said, "If you'll shut 
up. I'll take your magazine.” 

Weider next arranged for a Montreal 
foundry to produce har bells, which he 
sold through his magazine. He made for- 
ays into the U.S. and got photographs 
and stories from prominent bodybuilders 
and weight lifters. Circulation rose. Busi- 
ness boomed. So did opposition from 
his competitors. "They said 1 had en- 
tered the country illegally." Weider says. 
"And they told weight lifters that if they 
worked for me or wrote for my mag- 
azine or posed for pictures, they would 
never win an AAU contest." 

In 1949 Weider retaliated by teaming 
with Ben (brother Louis died at the age 
of 31) to form the IFBB. Weidcr's en- 
emies call it a front for his business, 
and with some justification; theie is no 
denying that the Weiders have profited 
from the growth of bodybuilding that 
has been fostered by staging some 1.000 
IFBB contests annually in 68 member- 
countries. 

i out /nurd 
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DEWAB’S PBOFILES 

(Pronounced Do-crs “ White Label") 


BARBARA WAT ERST ON 

HOME: New York, New York 
AGE: 29 

PROFESSION: Photographer, writer 
HOBBIES: More photography 
LAST BOOK READ: My Antonia 
LAST ACCOMPLISHMENT: Wrote the book, 

“Pull Yourself Together or How to Look Marvelous on 
Next to Nothing.” It sold out two hard-cover printings. 
QUOTE: “Pm after a moment, a picture that captures 
a feeling that will rouse the person looking at it. 
Composition, design, staged shots— some other 
photographer can do that." 

PROFILE: Uncompromising. Self-assured. Brings to 
commercial photography the honesty and sensitivity 
she feels toward the world around her. 

SCOTCH: Dewar s “White Label.” 

BUNDED SCOTCH WHISKY • 86.8 PROOF ■ © SCHENtEY IMPORTS CO.. N. Y, N.Y. 



Dewar’s never varies 


Certain fine whiskies from the hills and glens of 
Scotland are blended into every drop of Dewar's 
"White Label.” 

Before blending, every one of these selected 
whiskies is rested and matured in its own snug vat. 

Then, one by one, they're brought together by 
the skilled hand of the master blender of Perth. 



The New 


This is the American Motors Gremlin. 

It is the kind of car this country has 
needed for a long, long time. 

It is designed to give the American 
motorist a car that is easy to buy, easy to 
handle, easy to take care of, and, at the 
same time, fun to drive. 

The Gremlin is the smallest production 
car made in America. 

It is 161 inches long, just 2'h inches 
longer than the Volkswagen. 

Yet its turning circle, at 32 feet, 8 inches, 
is about 3 feet less than VW’s. 

Which makes the Gremlin about the 


easiest car in the world to park and handle. 

The Gremlin gets the best gas mileage 
of any car made in America. It goes about 
500 miles without stopping for gas. 

This is great gas mileage, when you 
consider that the Gremlin has a bigger 
standard engine than any car near its size 
and price. 128 hp to VW's 57. 

This engine gets from 0 to 60 in 15.3 sec- 
onds, the pickup you need on expressways. 

And nobody’s going to push you around 
in a Gremlin. It is 10 inches wider, 7 inches 
lower and 765 pounds heavier than a VW. 

Which gives you about the smoothest, 


American Car. 


most stable ride possible in a car this size. 

The Gremlin is remarkably easy to ser- 
vice and maintain. 

Its normal oil change interval is 6 
months or 6,000 miles; lubrication is 
normally needed only every 24,000 miles. 

There are two basic Gremlin models. 

A two-passenger, with storage area in 
the rear. 

A four-passenger with fold-down rear 
seats for extra storage and flip-up rear 
window for easy access. 

Both models cost about what you'd pay 
for an imported economy car. 


The four-passenger lists for $1,959: 
The lowest list price of any car made in 
America. 

Except for the two-passenger Gremlin. 
It lists for $1,879: 

Which is quite a bargain, when you 
consider what you get for your money. 
The new American car. 

ri American Motors 
Gremlin 
SI, 879 $1,959 

2-Passenger 4-Passenger 
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Introducing 

the “21st Century” Golf Shoe 
with Aztran by Foot-Joy 


It may look like other golf shoes. 

It isn’t. 

It’s new from top to bottom. 

The top is made of something very 
special. 

Aztran. It’s a man-made material 
with a difference. 

Before we discovered it, we wouldn’t 
use anything but leather in our Foot- 
Joy golf shoes. 

Two reasons. First, because most 
synthetics don’t "breathe” as leather 
does. They can make your feet feel 
clammy and uncomfortable. 

Second, because most synthetics 
have what we somewhat unscientifically 
call “memory”. No matter how many 
times you wear them, they keep re- 
turning to their original shape. Which 
means every time you put them on you 
have to “break them in” again. 

Neither of these things would ever 
do for a Foot-Joy golf shoe. 

But then we tested Aztran. 

And we discovered Aztran “breathes”. 
So there’s no chance your feet will feel 
clammy and uncomfortable. 

And we discovered Aztran conforms. 
It’s supple. So it feels good on your 
foot. And it shapes itself to your foot. 
It doesn’t revert back rigidly to what it 
was. 

Aztran is, in fact, the perfected man- 
made material for golf shoes. 

And now that we’d found it, you’d 
think we’d have gone ahead and made 



a golf shoe out of it. But we didn’t. 

Not yet. 

What took Foot-Joy so long? 

Well, it wasn’t enough for some 
people that it took fifteen years to de- 
velop Aztran. 

After all that time wouldn’t you 
know some wise guy would come along 
and say well, it was so much like 
leather, maybe it didn’t have the good 
qualities of a man-made material. 

The wise guy was our chief tester. 
So back to the laboratory it went- 

Was it easy to care for? It was easy 
to care for. 

Could you just wipe it clean? A 
damp cloth made it look like new. 

Was it water-repellent? It was water- 
repellent. 

We were in. 

At last we found a man-made mate- 
rial good enough to go into a Foot- Joy. 

And having done so, we felt we had 
also found the perfect place to intro- 
duce the Perma-Spike™ plate. 

What is the Perma-Spike ,u plate? 

The Perma-Spike plate is designed 
to last the life of the shoe. If it does not, 
we give you a new pair of Foot-Joy 
golf shoes. 

We can say this because the Perma- 
Spike plate is an entirely new plate 


construction. The spike is irrevocably 
molded in. And the tip of the spike is 
made of tungsten carbide which is 
what they use in studs for the toughest 
snow tires. Then we subjected the 
spikes to the abrasiveness of, among 
other things, the hardest asphalt. We 
couldn’t begin to blunt them. 

We’re pretty sure we won't be giv- 
ing away a pair of golf shoes. 



And then, we developed a new 
waterproof sole for the “21st Century” 
Foot-Joy. Nice if you like playing early 
in the morning when the dew is still on 
the grass. Just as nice if you should get 
caught in the rain. It keeps your feet 
dry. 

You may have come to the conclu- 
sion by now that we have a lot of con- 
fidence in our new golf shoe. We do. 

We feel it’s the golf shoe of the 
future. 

Look for the “21st Century” Foot-Joy 
in your Golf Professional’s shop. It’s 
under $40. 

Some who’ve tried it think it’s so far 
ahead we ought to call it the “22nd 
Century” golf shoe. 

Style 59113 Black «c White/59105 White/59139 Black 


footJoy 0 wi,h AZJllANms:^/ 

Brockton Footwear, Inc., Dept. St. Brockton, Mass. 02403 • Registered Trademark for B. F. Goodrich man 
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JOE WEIOER roniilllltd 


The rivalry between bodybuilders and 
weight lifters resembles that between 
roadrunnersand rattlers. They both train 
with weights, lifters in an attempt to 
hoist as much poundage as possible and 
bodybuilders to develop the most im- 
pressive physique. As Bob Hoffman says 
scathingly of the latter. “They want to 
look like self-propelled triangles." 

Weight lifters consider bodybuilders 
eccentric and narcissistic and are con- 
vinced that many are homosexuals, a 
charge that makes Wcider bristle. "Men 
downgrade others to try to uplift them- 
selves,” he says. “It’s a curse. Since the 
beginning of mankind, man has needed 
a devil. Even God has His." 

“The abuse we take is a shame,” says 
Mike Katz, an offensive guard with the 
New York Jets in 1966 and now one of 
the world's best-built men. “Bodybuild- 
ing lakes more dedication and work than 
football. With the Jets I worked an hour 
and a half a day to be in shape. Now I 
work out six. seven hours a day. Body- 
building deserves to be recognized as a 
legitimate sport.” 

Adds Weider. "Man has searched his 
mind, explored the realms of music, lit- 
erature and all the forms of art. and yet 
he has never stopped to measure him- 
self as a physical specimen. I don't be- 
lieve men should overindulge in building 
their bodies the way some have. A per- 
son who overdoes things like that is not 
well adjusted. But I suppose the same 
can be said for those who climb Mt. Ev- 
erest. Men simply do what they feel will 
help fulfill themselves." 

There is no doubt that people are leery 
about muscles and that there is what 
might be called a "level of muscle tol- 
erance." One bodybuilder attests to this, 
saying, "When I was a kid I was skin- 
ny and couldn't get a date. So I lifted 
weights, developed my body and built 
muscles on top of muscles— and still I 
can't get a date, but I sec9X-pound punks 
with a girl on each arm." 

"Prior to the Weider System, men 
were not really well built." says Weider. 
"They were fat. Their muscles lacked 
size because they didn't know about the 
value of protein. Muscles are 99 r , pro- 
tein, and if you don't eat enough of it 
your body cannibalizes that which you 
have stored up." 

Under the Weider System, bodybuild- 
ers began spending far less time on tech- 
nique, more on actual lifting. They aban- 
doned rigid schedules and adopted Wei- 


dcr's Instinctive Training: they worked 
when and how they feh like it. This meth- 
od reflects Weider's own philosophy of 
working hard but not so hard that one 
cannot enjoy the labor. Realizing that 
working against heavy weights can be- 
come drudgery. Weider jazzed things up 
by dubbing workouts with such titles as 
Super Sets. Continuous Tension and 
Split Systems. And he expounded the 
virtues of "cheating." or swinging the 
weight a trifle to help raise it. 

"I didn't think much of the souped- 
up names Joe gave things." Leroy Col- 
bert says, "but I've got to admit they 
did a lot to glamorize the sport." 

Weider has had his share of setbacks, 
too. In I95X the American News Com- 
pany. which handled the 16 magazines 
Weider was publishing at the time, col- 
lapsed. It cost him S2.2 million. Two 
years later both Weider and his wife 
Diana sued for divorce on the grounds 
of adultery. The resultant trial enlivened 
the pages of the New York Daily News 
for weeks. It seems that Joe had hired a 
S75-a-day detective to spy on Diana in 
Haiti. He testified that he had been wit- 
ness to a morc-than-casual relationship 
between Mrs. Weider and a diminutive 
native sightseeing boat operator. He said 
his own sightseeing had been enhanced 
by a "golden spotlight" that shone on 
a hotel patio, where he saw the Haitian 
and Diana, who was clad only from the 
waist down, embracing. Then the spot- 
light was flicked off. alleged the detec- 
tive. and the two entered "a walled-in 
love nest." Diana denied the charges, 
adding that her sacroiliac condition 
would have prevented any such activity. 

As for Weider. three months later a 
270-pound detective hired by Diana 
barged into his Montreal hotel room. 
With the detective were four henchmen, 
and they allegedly found Joe. wearing 
only a T shirt, and one Betty Broscmer. 
clad in what is known as scanty attire. 
It was 3:05 a.m. Weider’s attorney main- 
tained that the couple were both fully 
clothed— Betty in a two-piece black suit 
and galoshes — and that her intent had 
been compassion, not passion. She was. 
Betty said, running a tubful of hot wa- 
ter so that Joe. who had caught cold, 
could soak his feet. 

The jurors sympathized with Diana's 
sacroiliac and Joe's cold, and acquitted 

weioer’S WIFE and cover girl. Belly Brosc- 
mer. poses with S.t.5(X> Louis XVI vestal virgin. 


both. Since then the Weiders have been 
divorced. Joe is now married to Betty, 
who appears on his magazine covers as 
well as in his ads. though hardly attired 
in a two-piece suit and galoshes. 

By this time — 1960 — Weider's finan- 
cial status was shaky. He decided that 
now was the hour to apply Nietzsche 
and sec if self-assertion would lead to 
progress. It did. His General Health and 

conllmtnl 
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Fitness Corporation will soon be trad- 
ed over the counter to help finance the 
proposed transfer of Wcider's enterprises 
to California. 

Wherever Weider winds up. he will 
continue to promote bodybuilding con- 
tests. And when Weider promotes a con- 
test, he promotes a contest. Like last 
September, when he put on his annual 
1 I BB Mr. America. Mr. Universe and 
Mr. Olympia show. 

"He's made a real production out of 
this." says Mike Katz, a runner-up in 
the Mr. America voting. "The AAU has 
its contests in some little room at a Y. 
Joe Weider hires an orchestra and an au- 
ditorium and stages it well. Every body- 
builder is proud to be a part of it." 

There were 80 contestants from Can- 
ada. Germany. Belgium. Italy, Japan, 
Australia. England. Singapore — and 
Brooklyn. This biggest of all IFBB mus- 
cle-ins was held at the Brooklyn Acad- 
emy of Music's opera house. 

Among the prizes were those for best 
legs, best chest and best abdominals. Pre- 
paring for the afternoon's prejudging. 


contestants donned sw imsuilsand slicked 
their shaved bodies w ith baby oil or ol- 
ive oil to highlight their muscles. 

“O.K.." the head judge said, "give 
us your best chest." 

Everyone flexed. Veins bulged. Mus- 
cles snapped to. Contestants turned red- 
faced as they strained and held their 
breath. 

"Enough.” the judge said, and when 
they all exhaled, the whoosh almost 
peeled the paint off the balcony walls. 

That night a standing-room crowd of 
more than 2.500 — at SIO a ticket- 
jammed the opera house. As the con- 
testants came out to flex, the audience 
cheered and applauded. When Arnold 
Schwarzenegger, the 2 1 -year-old Austri- 
an Oak with a 56-inch chest, and Ser- 
gio Oliva, the Concrete Cuban, strode 
forth, the reception was tumultuous: 
cheers, applause, foot-stomping, cries of 
"More! More!" Then came the verdict 
and SI. 000 in cash from Joe Weider to 
Mr. Olympia 1969 Sergio Oliva. 

Schwarzenegger was only slightly dis- 
appointed. "I go all over the world for 


exhibitions and contests and get S500 
at least for each exhibition," he said. 
"Always I find Joe's magazines and his 
friends. In London I even got to a par- 
ty at the house of Mr. Getty, the rich- 
est man in the world. A friend asked if 
he could use the phone and they said 
he could — a pay phone." 

"Arnold's going to be in a movie," 
Weider said proudly. "It's called Her- 
cules in Ne*e York. They've changed his 
name to Arnold Strong. It's about Her- 
cules wanting to come to earth. He was 
born in heaven but got bored up there. 
His old man says. ‘The last time you 
were on earth you had trouble with the 
Romans.' They get mad. a lightning bolt 
flies out of heaven and Hercules lands 
in the Aegean Sea. He is picked up by 
a boat and comes to New York, where 
he is befriended by a dwarf. . . ." 

What on earth Hercules does remains 
to be seen. If this were a true story, 
though, he would probably check in 
with Joe Weider to find out how to 
be a take-charge blaster and rip tennis 
balls asunder. end 


This is not a cigarette. 




A&C Little Cigars arc easy 
to enjoy. They’re as small as a 

They’re mild, slim and 
tipped. 

But they are not cigarettes, 
jj Because we make them with 
a special blend that includes im- 
ported cigar tobaccos. Aged and 
cured for mildness and good 
taste. And the wrapper itself is 
tobacco sheet. That’s why they're 
called A&C Little Cigars. 

There are 20 A&C Little 
Cigars in the elegant crush- proof 
pack. 

Have a Little. You can 
smoke it anywhere. 


Flavorful and mild enough 
to satisfy any smoker's taste. 
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Will your boy keep cool under pressure like Hal Greer? 


When the pressure's on. Hal Greer's jump shot 
may well be the surest two points in basketball. And 
that's not the only thing sure about the star guard of 
the Philadelphia 76ers. There are his pinpoint passes 
to set up a score. His lightning-fast hands making a 
steal. His forcing the other guy to play his game. 

In his 1 1 years in the National Basketball Associa- 
tion. Hal has made every playoff. But his wizardry was 
never more evident than in the '68 All Star game when 


he popped in 19 points in the third quarter, a record.' 
and walked off with the Most Valuable Player award. 

Maybe your boy won't become a sports star like 
Hal Greer. But every youngster— including yours— can 
be as physically fit as the most talented athlete. 

Equitable knows how important good health is 
and urges you to encourage physical fitness wherever 
you can. For it's a fact that the fitter you are, the better 
you feel— and the more you get out of life. 



For 3n attractive TV* « 11 inch reproduction of this drawing, send your name and address and the words, HAL GREER, to: Equitable, G.P.O. Box 1828, N.Y., N Y. 10001. 



THE MASTERS 


Bobby Jones started it all 



Jones drives in the first Masters Tournament in 1934. This event instituted 
a tradition of amateur participation that has survived at Augusta 35 years. 


by DAN JENKINS 

U ntil Bobby Jones came along, the amateur in golf 
was most often thought of as a gentleman of utter 
leisure who had as many hyphens and apostrophes in his 
name as he had lisps in his speech and lurches in his 
stride. Except for the rarity of a Francis Ouimet or Chick 
Evans, the amateur was usually somebody like swell old 
fun-to-be-with Winthrop D. Apostrophe Winter Hyphen 
Dexter (Sonny) Northington. who could usually be found 
idly inventing the striped tie or 14 over par and holding. 
If he was not the Sonny Northington whose great-grand- 
father had been the first actual whaling skipper ever to 
marry for money, then he might possibly be the grandson 
of colorful old Chip Northington. who once threatened to 
buy the Taiping Rebellion and move it to Muirfield il the 
members didn’t speed up play. At any rate. Sonny went 
back a long way, except on his follow-through, neither of 
which happened to be a fact that mattered much to Amer- 
ica. But then, delightfully, theie was Jones. 

What most everybody knows about Bobby Jones, main- 
ly, is that he won a thing called the Grand Slam back in 
the days of the 15c lunch and the Packard Speedster, that 
he built a golf course out of a giant flower bed down in Geor- 
gia and that he originated a tournament called the Mas- 
ters, which Ben Hogan, Sam Snead and Arnold Palmer 


used to win all the time if Gene Sarazen didn't make a dou- 
ble eagle or something. 

Jones' tournament comes up again next week for the 
34th time, which means that Augusta. Ga. for a few days 
will again become the world's most glorified parking lot. 
It also means that a select dozen or so amateurs, men 
who supposedly play the game for fun as Jones did. will 
get to mingle with the heavies of the sport for nothing 
more than prestige and a chance to win some assorted 
chunks of crystal and silver. And. of course, it means that 
they will most likely do a lot of thinking about Bobby 
Jones, who gave all amateurs a stature they had never 
known and popularized golf for everyone. 

It has become a fact that aside from winning the U.S. 
Amateur or making the Walker Cup team, there is no 
higher honor an amateur can receive than the invitation 
from Jones to play in the Masters, there to stroll 
among the dogwood and Sarazens. the azalea and Palm- 
ers. to walk the rich green hills and valleys of the Au- 
gusta National course or browse through the relics of 
the meandering clubhouse, which range from a green- 
jackctcd member to a thin steak sandwich loan old hickory- 
shafted iron that Bobby chipped with. 

Theie have been so many liuc heroes in golf in the 40 
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years since Jones captured the Grand Slam and rctiicd (at 
an appalling 28) that perhaps only' those among us who 
have hooked or sliced into upper middle age may cling 
fondly to the memory of what he was and w hat he meant. 
Younger men might indeed tend to think of him as some 
kind of cliche, one whose name sounds so painfully sub- 
urban and whose deeds have been so closely associated 
with eating a hearty bicakfast cereal that his reputation as 
an athlete, like that of your neighborhood All-America, 
must surely have been enhanced bv the years. 

Jones was very real, however, despite the fact that he 
was young, possessed startling good looT<s and rare charm, 
w as disarmingly intelligent for an athlete and w on big cham- 
pionships so regularly that Granlland Rice and O. B. Kee- 
ler almost ran out of superlatives. Almost but didn't. When 
Jones quit after the summer of 1930. after taking the U.S. 
and British Opens and the U.S. and British Amateurs — 
the Slam, in other words — -both writers settled back in 
their own elegant styles and tried to explain why he had 
happened. 

Rice said the explanation began with the cortect fun- 
damentals of swinging, unlimited concentration, unusual 
determination, physical strength and stamina and expe- 
rience. "To this, one must add a blend of genius that is 
always beyond diagnosis — that has no place in any clin- 
ic." he wrote. "The results were obtained with an ease 
and grace that weie born in the system. Of the thousands 
of pictuies taken of [him], no one can recall an awkward 
pose, an awkward swing, a sign of effort beyond control." 

Slightly more lavish was Keeler, the Atlanta newspa- 
perman who saw Jones win all of his lecord 1 3 majoi cham- 
pionships. He said: "Looking back . . . you may sec 
crisis after crisis where the least slip in nerve or skill or 
plain fortune would have spelled . . . ruin. Yet at eveiv 
ciisis he stood up to the shot with something which I can 
define only as inevitability and performed what was need- 
ed with all the certainty of a natural phenomenon." 

In case anyone has forgotten how pieciscly phenomenal 
the record was. Jones managed to win five U.S. Am- 
ateurs. four U.S. Opens, three Biitish Opens and one Brit- 
ish Amateur. But there aie more fascinating ways to look 
at it. For example, he won well over a third of the 31 
major championships he entered during the brief 13 years 
he competed (World War I eliminated two years of major 
championships). For eight straight summers he won a 
national title of some kind, either our Open or our Am- 
ateur. And one of the least-remembered statistics about it 
all is that Walter Hagen, the other reigning competitor of 
the era and the most glamoious pro, never won a U.S. or 
British Open that Jones played in. 

But even beyond all of this, beyond his youth, looks 
and the fact that he was just about the w inningest athlete 
of the whole Golden Age. there was the least-heralded as- 
pect of Jones: his intellect. For it just so happened that 
during all of his victories he quietly picked up a degree in 
English literature at Harvard, studied mechanical engi- 
neering at Georgia Tech and then, after only a year and a 
half at Emory University Law School, passed the Georgia 
bar exam. All of which seems now like a far better reason 
for Jones to have received not one but two ticker-tape pa- 
rades in New York. 


Proof of Jones' intellect was to be found in his writing. 
First of all. he himself formed the words and put them 
down, which is hardly the case of today's star, whose idea 
of literature is a tape recorder and a ghost-writer. Jones" 
golf articles remain perhaps the best instruction ever. 

"Nobody ever swung a golf club too slowly," he said 
about timing. 

On the pressure of a big championship: "One always 
feels that he is running from something without knowing 
exactly what nor where it is." 

On shifting the weight: "No one would attempt to throw 
a baseball while reared back on his heels or to deliver a 
right uppercut while stepping away from his foe. Why. 
then, should he fling his left foot at the water bucket 
when he tries to hit a golf ball?" 

On the whimsy of an 18-holc match: "I admit that 18 
holes constitute a round of golf, but since this came about 
by accident rather than design, the fact furnishes no rea- 
son why 18 holes should be a test of golf." 

And on his habit of playing his putts to die at the hole: 
"Of course we never know but that the ball which is on 
line and stops short would have holed out. But we do 
know that the ball that ran past did not hole out." 

It could be argued that Jones' greatest achievements 
came after his playing days ended, those being, of course, 
the building of the Augusta National and the starting of 
the Masters. To design Augusta, with Dr. Alistcr Mac- 
Kenzie. he drew on all of his experiences but largely on 
his fondness for Sunningdalc. a marvelous course near 
London that has many of the same qualities — hills, trees, 
great beauty and variety that the National ended up w ith. 

It is unlikely that many modern fans realize the Mas- 
ters was first called only the Augusta National Invita- 
tional Tournament and that its front and back nines were 
just the opposite from the way they play today. 

As for how the name Masters came into being, no one 
is really suie. Jones liked to give both Cirantland Rice and 
his friend Clifford Roberts the credit, but in any case he 
once said, revealing his subtle humor. "I must admit that 
the name was rather born of immodesty." 

It would be nice to think that the reason a few am 
ateuis have done well in the Masters is because of their 
reverence of Jones and their knowledge of what he has 
contributed to golf, but this is probably without substance. 
While the amateur seems sometimes to be more welcome 
on the premises than most of the pros, and while the fair- 
ways arc pretty wide, and while the field is not as fierce as 
that of the Open or even most of the big-money summer 
stops on the tour, the real explanation for the near suc- 
cess of such players as Frank Stranahan, Ken Ventuii. 
Billy Joe Patton and Charlie Coe is that they were golfers 
of raie brilliance in spurts. 

Stranahan. for example, never had to apologize for his 
ability. He was good enough to win four tournaments on 
the pro tour as an amateur. So it was not too surprising 
in 1947 to see him finish with a four -under-par 68 on Sun- 
day. a total of 283 and a tie with Byron Nelson for second 
in the Masters, two strokes behind Jimmy Demaret. 

"I never actually felt I had a chance of winning." 
Frank remembers. "All I knew was that I was finishing 
strong. What saddens me a little is that in the days when 

continued 
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I was the low amateur they didn't give any prizes.” 

Two amateurs came within a single error in judgment 
of capturing the Masters, of becoming the first for-fun 
player to steal a major championship since Johnny Good- 
man won the U.S. Open of 1933. Each was perhaps the 
most deserving player of his glory-filled week at Augusta, 
but each lost it, finally, through inexperience and imma- 
turity. They were, of course, Patton in 1954 and then Ven- 
turi in 1956. 

Patton wound up tossing the title away on the final nine 
holes by gambling at the two par 5s, 13 and 15 — even though 
he led — and taking a 6 and a 7. Two months later he fur- 
nished proof that he had not been just an odd catastrophe by 
finishing in a tie for sixth at the U.S. Open. 

Two years later Venturi, just out of the Army and lob- 
bied into the tournament by his teacher and friend. Byron 
Nelson, dominated play for 70 agonizing holes. He fired a 
66 in the opening round and followed it up with a 69. Ven- 
turi held his lead through the third round. In fact, lie held 
it until the 7 1st hole, where he made his last bogey of the 
day for a disastrous 80, while Jack Burke Jr. holed a mon- 
ster for a birdie, a 71 and victory. 

“I kept trying to play safe.” says Venturi, “instead of 
being smart enough to play those hard greens and that 
wind and each hole for what it was." 

The last serious bid by an amateur in the Masters was 
by Charlie Coe, who is an Augusta member wearing a 
green jacket. Five times the tournament's low amateur 
and a man who has posted 20 rounds of par or better in 
the event over the years, Charlie tied for second in 1961, 
the year Palmer made the double bogey on the last green 
and allowed Gary Player to win. Coe. too, had a chance 
in the midst of Arnold’s embarrassing misery, but he failed 
to hole a birdie putt on the last green. 

“I was only trying to be second," he says. “It never oc- 
curred to me that I had a chance until the final green.” 

It is safe to say that nothing would have pleased Jones 
quite so much as seeing one of these amateurs — or someone 
like a Vinnie Giles or Steve Melnyk — win the Masters. That 
day might have come and gone with the Pattons and Coes 
and young Venturis, but then one never knows. 

The nicest thing for most everyone who cares about 
golf is that Bobby Jones’ days have never really vanished, 
thanks mostly to the tournament he created. At least for a 
few days every April one can contemplate the man and 
his feats with a renewed relish or listen as others do so. 

What Jones meant to his followers was most vividly dis- 
played as recently as 1959. almost 30 years after the Grand 
Slam. On the eve of winning that Masters it was Art 
Wall's fate to be relaxing in the lobby of the old Bon Air 
Hotel when he was suddenly approached by a fan with a 
Southern accent, a man who was properly scorched from 
the day's sun and duly fortified by Augusta's beverages. 

“Ain't you Art Wall?" the man asked. 

"Yes," said Art. 

“Ain’t you suppose to have made 34 hole in ones or some- 
thin'?" 

Wall looked a bit embarrassed and nodded that he was, 
yes. that person. 

"Son, who you tryin' to fool? Bobby didn't make but 
three!” 


Room at 
the Top for 
Amateurs 


If. as Alexander Wool/cott once 
wrote, the world's two oldest pro- 
fessions have been ruined by am- 
ateurs. it is equally true that golf 
owes its nonprofessionals a great 
debt. And no institution of golf ac- 
knowledges this debt more gra- 
ciously than the Masters, which 
each year leaves room among its 
superstars and old pros for a sprin- 
kling of new faces from amateur 
ranks. This year's crop, some of 
whom are seen on the next four 
pages, includes two golfers ( op- 
posite) who have all the physical 
equipment to win. even though tra- 
dition and the Augusta course 
conspire against (hem. Marvin 
( Vinnie) Giles III of Richmond 
( above), runner-up in the last three 
U.S. Amateurs, is making his third 
try at Augusta. Steve Melnyk ( be- 
low) is a burly ex-collegian who 
won the 1969 U.S. Amateur with 
a slashing style very much in 
the Nick/aus-Palmer tradition. At 
Augusta, that means something. 
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Michael Bonaiiack. 35. a British truck- 
company executive, Is a four-time British 
Amateur champion ('61, '55. '68 and ' 69 ) 
and seven-time Walker Cup competitor. 


Charles Coe. 46. an Oklahoma City stock- 
broker, has played in 17 Masters, made 
the cut In 14. finished second once. He 
won two Amateur titles. 1949 and 1968. 


Richard L. Slderowf. 32. Is a Connecticut 
stockbroker who made the Walker Cup 
team in 1969, which got him into the Mas- 
ters. He was low amateur in the '68 Open. 


Tom Watson (left), a 20-year-old Stan- 
ford student, shot his way to Augusta 
by tying for fifth in last year's U.S. 
Amateur, his best finish in three tries. 


Dr. Edgar Updegraff. 48. a Tucson urol- 
ogist. came in seventh in the U.S. Am- 
ateur in 1969 and was on the Walker Cup 
team. This will be his sixth Masters. 
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Six days in April: life 
times of a Masters 


and hard 
rookie 


by CURRY KIRKPATRICK 


John Bohmann sat in the dining room of the Chap- 
arral Country Club on the outskirts of Seguin, Texas 
with a Sunday-night-special fish fry spread out ne- 
glected before him. His wife, his brother-in-law and 
a friend were there, too. as the conversation turned 
to an encounter two weeks earlier. 

“She was nice— short and cute.” John Bohmann 
was saying, “and she had on a neat little golf dress. 

It was sort of a shock that she even talked to me real- 
ly, but I was glad I knew what to tell her. I mean, 
she should know.” 

— — • “Well, John, you never told us you met her," Bar- 
bra Bohmann said. “What was she like? How did 
she have her hair? Does she follow' him all the time?" 

“Hold on.” said John. “I didn’t really even meet 
her. She’s just short and, well, like I told you — nice. 

I think sometimes wives are nicer than the players." 

"That’s what I’m worried about. John.” said Bar- 
bra. "That nobody will talk to us on the tour." 

"You don’t have to worry about her. I was just 
surprised she didn't know about the cut.” 

"You're forgetting," said Barbra. "She hasn't had 
to worry for ages about him making the cut." 

"Well, except that last year when he played so bad- 
ly." John Bohmann looked out at the sun setting be- 
hind the Texas horizon. "Imagine." he said. “I had to 
tell Winnie Palmer w ho made the cut at the Masters.” 

It was not particularly surprising that John Bohmann would 
know all about the cut at the Masters last year. In 1969 
he was particularly well informed on the subject. 

Bohmann was a student at Texas Lutheran College in 
Seguin. where Elton Bohmann, his father, is chairman of 
the business department and where John studied account- 
ing and played varsity basketball. For half his 22 years he 
had also been playing golf. 

He had started when his family moved to Seguin in 
1957: he had helped Seguin High School win the 3A di- 
vision of the state high school golf tournament three years 
in a row, and at Texas Lutheran, a small church-afiiliatcd 
school of 700 students, he competed in scores of amateur 

John Bohmann. now in the Air Force, was a Texas college stu- 
dent when he played In his first Masters. He's hack this year. 


tournaments all over Texas and then out of state. In June 
of 1968 he considered giving up golf following a hor- 
rendous round in the Texas State Amateur, but at the last 
moment decided to try to qualify for the 1968 U.S. Am- 
ateur at Scioto in Columbus, Ohio. To his consummate 
surprise, he made it. 

His first national competition was almost traumatic. He 
played erratically for the first three rounds, yet managed 
to keep his score within reason by luck and some as- 
tonishing recoveries. The last day was perhaps Bohmann’s 
finest round of tournament golf — a 67, which tied the Scio- 
to competitive course record and propelled him into third 
place. And so he became eligible and was invited to play 
in the 1969 Masters. Here is how it was. 

Sunday, April 6 Dr. A. J. Bohman sat inside the board- 
ing area at the Atlanta airport and shook his head from 
side to side, obviously angry. They had flown in from 
Texas almost three hours ago, and an air traffic jam had 
delayed their connection to Augusta. A.J.. whose initials 
stand for Alfred John, is a roughhewn. white-haired, 58- 
year-old general practitioner from Cuero, Texas who was 
accompanying his cousin John to Augusta. (A.J. dropped 
the final "n" in Bohmann. so the story goes, because he got 
tired of the extra work involved in signing prescriptions.) 
Now, at the airport this evening, A.J.'s usually inex- 
haustible patience was bemg sorely tested by the long 
delay between planes in Atlanta. Even the appearance of 
John's cousin LaNelle. a pert blonde, and her friend Pat 
Smith, who had come over to the airport to see them olT, 
had not done much to case the situation. Nor did the pres- 
ence of Gay Brewer, who waited in a nearby chair and later 
boarded the same plane with John and his cousin. But when 
Brewer got on he went to the front of the plane, the first- 
class cabin, while John and A.J. remained in back. 

"That is the pecking order," said A.J. The plane climbed 
into the Georgia sky. 

Monday, April 7 John Bohmann drove his rented red 
Impala sedan almost the full length of the driveway lead- 
ing to the Augusta National Golf Club before A.J., sitting 
in the back scat, realized he had forgotten his ticket to the 
Masters. John turned the car around and had to buck the 
flow of traffic already converging toward the course that 
morning on State Highway 28, then returned 30 minutes 

continued 
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THE MASTERS continued 



Bohmann watches as Dave Hill lines up a putt in the par-3 tour- 
nament that precedes the Masters. Bohmann came in one over. 

later with the ticket. At the entrance to the players’ park- 
ing lot, there was a further delay: a state trooper stopped 
them for not having a player's sticker on the windshield. 
“Got to get you a ticket or got to get you the hell out." 
the cop said. John backed out of the lot and went in to 
the registration desk. This time, with a ticket, he got in. 

His first stop was the pro shop to pick up a couple of 
dozen balls for practice. Then he went outside and. sitting 
on the rear bumper of his car. changed into his golf shoes. 
Several of the touring pros passed to and from the course 
and the practice ranges, greeting their fellow players and 
the galleries that were beginning to form. 

Allen Miller and Vinnie Giles, two other young am- 
ateurs at Augusta this year, were also there in the parking 
lot talking to some of the pros, but Bohmann held back, 
even from Giles, with whom he had played the third round 
in the Amateur at Scioto. And nobody paid any attention 
to the young blond golfer sitting on the bumper. 

At the practice range Bohmann's caddie spotted an open 
position next to Lee Trevino, but John declined that spot 
and hurried on to another practice range farther away, 
where, for the moment, only Michael Bonallack the Brit- 
ish Amateur champion, was hitting. AJ. took a spot in 
the bleachers to watch his cousin warm up. 

"If there's one thing this boy can do on the golf course." 
A.J. told a fellow spectator, “it's hit the ball long. I re- 
member last year at the Amateur, Byron Nelson came on 
the TV saying. ‘Here comes John Bohmann. He hit the 
longest drive here on 18 seen in many a round.' " 

The question of whom John could approach at Augusta 
kept coming up. There were only two contestants he felt 
he knew well enough to ask for a game on this first busy 
practice day. Even Giles and Kermit Zarley. who had 


been his pro-am partner at the Texas Open, were out of 
the question. Vinnie was too. well. In. and Zarley— why. 
he was a pro. No. the only two men Bohmann would real- 
ly have felt comfortable approaching were Bob Barha- 
rossa and Rik Massengalc, two collegians from his home 
state against whom he had competed several times before. 

And so he spent most of the morning in solitude, ex- 
cept for occasional exchanges with his cousin (“I’ve got 
the hitch again. A.J. See how I've been hooking? I thought 
it was gone, but it's back ") and a few minutes in which he 
found himself sharing the practice putting green with none 
other than Gene Sarazen. clad strikingly in knickers and 
sweater of burnt orange. 

Later he managed to arrange a game with Barbarossa. 
who had brought a veritable family brood to Augusta, 
including his wife, baby and father, his wife's parents and 
several friends. Barbarossa had already played 36 holes 
here, and he filled Bohmann in. “You won't believe how 
plush this course is. It doesn't look that hard, cither." he 
said with a wink. “I figure the place is cake. I'll have no 
problem shooting 80 or 82." 

Bohmann knew what he meant about Augusta's plush- 
ness. He had walked past the woods, the flowering dog- 
wood and azalea at Augusta that morning, stopping under 
the veranda and looking out over the 18th fairway. “It's 
so beautiful and soft and kept so nice you'd think it 
would be impossible to play anything but good.' he said. 

Now. on the No. I tee, Bohmann set himself for his 
first shot on the Masters course. He swept the club back, 
exhibited his hitch and came through mightily. The ball 
shot olT low and left through a cluster of pine trees and 
over the mound of a hill just to the edge of the adjoining 
9th fairway— a good old-fashioned duck hook that not 
even Augusta National could make good. His second shot 
dunked into deep grass just short of a bunker, and a weak 
chip followed by two putts all added up to an inglorious 
bogey on No. I. Subsequently he settled down. At one 
point, after Bohmann had pushed his mid-iron approach 
far to the right and onto the side of a hill. Barbarossa had 
urged him to try another. “Go ahead," he said. “No- 
body's around.” But Bohmann's caddie dissented and John, 
remembering the Masters rule against contestants playing 
extra balls during practice rounds, agreed, despite the fact 
that the no-second-ball regulation is one of the more cor- 
dially ignored at Augusta. 

(“He has thought like that since he was a little kid," 
said A.J., walking behind the ropes on the fairway and 
watching. “He was brought up to play that way. I f it's sup- 
posed to be done according to Hoyle, then by God he'll 
play the game like Hoyle.") 

Finally, on 1 1, a bad shot exasperated Bohmann enough 
that he decided to join the other Masters scofllaws with 
an additional approach shot that was only a little better 
than his first. And. on the 18th. after he three-putted from 
10 feet, he tried the first putt over again— sinking it this 
time and getting a warm hand from the gallery that had 
gathered there. 

His score was 75. 

"I didn't think I'd play that well. A.J.," John told his 


cousin later. “I'm awful tired, but I'll tell you. I'm gonna 
be out here as much as possible, because I may never get 
back again.” 

Tuesday. April 8 Across Washington Road from the Au- 
gusta National Golf Club is the National Hills Shopping 
Center, where Marjorie Mosley helps run Mosley's Na- 
tional Hills Florists. Just a couple of blocks away is the 
Mosley home, a single story, red-brick and ranch-style 
dwelling that the Mosleys open to players and spectators 
during Masters week. This year their guests included John 
and A.J. So as not to impose heavily on the Mosleys' hos- 
pitality, each night the Bohmanns would drive into down- 
town Augusta to have a relaxed dinner, and every morn- 
ing they pulled out early, around 7:15. for breakfast. 

They arrived at the entrance gate of the club today 
at 7:25 a.m., only to find it locked. John and A.J. went 
downtown to have some breakfast, after which his cousin 
dropped John at the course and went home for some 
more sleep. John walked past a row of silent tents and re- 
freshment stands and arrived at the putting green to find 
that one other player had beaten him to it. The player 
was Bob Barbarossa. 

The two were first off the tec at 8:20. with a small bet 
r iding, and Bohmann finished the round by winning some 
money from his friend and outscoring him 79 to 82. Com- 
ing back from the registration desk after the round. Boh- 
mann walked much more quickly than usual and he had a 
look of incredulity on his face. He had been checking the 
pairings for Wednesday's mini-tournament on Augusta's 
par-3 course, a tradition among pros and amateurs alike 
on the day before the opening round of the Masters. “Do 
you know who I'm signed up with in the 3-par tour- 
nament tomorrow?” John asked Barbarossa. "Art Wall 
and Gary Player. I believe I’ll withdraw," 

"That sounds as bad as playing with Palmer. Hogan 
and Nicklaus," said Barbarossa. "I'd bring a bulldozer to 
take care of my divots." 

Bohmann played his third Augusta round that after- 
noon. getting a mighty ovation from the gallery grouped 
around the 6th green when he chipped in from 40 feet for 
a deuce. He was gaining confidence. He could feel it. 

Wednesday. April 9 John Bohmann finally found some 
amateurs he knew, fellows like Rik Massengale, Allen 
Miller, Jack Lewis and Hubert Green. They were clus- 
tered around the putting green behind the clubhouse when 
John arrived, but they already had games lined up for the 
day. Since Bob Barbarossa had gone off with Giles, Julius 
Boros and Dick Sidcrowf, a 32-ycar-old amateur from 
Connecticut, Bohmann was left to play his final practice 
round alone. After seven holes, however, Bohmann met 
Green. Massengale and Lewis and joined them. 

Among those collegiate representatives at the 1969 Mas- 
ters, Hubert Green was the most effusive, glib and en- 


Coming out of timber trouble during his first official round. Boh- 
mann is trailed by a small gallery. His score that day was 77. 


tertaining. A friendly, homespun Southern boy from Al- 
abama. Green had finished his eligibility at Florida State 
University the previous June and was serving six 
months' active duty as an Army Reservist. Hubert has 
special names for his golf scores — a 76 is "trombones": a 
77 always “sunset strip." Green gets a lot of ribbing for 
his putting stroke, which most nearly resembles a lady 
sweeping dust out of a hallway, but today he was ready. 
"I sweep the ball in all right,” Green said at one point in 
the round. “Just like I swept myself out of the Army. Ten 
days leave, boy is that nice." 

"Is that what happened?" Bohmann asked him. "I won- 
dered where all your hair had gone." 

"Next time you see me I'll have hair down to here.” 
said Green. "I'm not gonna get another haircut ever. Or 
shave, or nothing." 

Green furnished most of the humor as the young four- 
some strolled around Augusta in a casual manner that 
provided Bohmann a bit of relief from the pressure that 
he could feel building. ("That ball you just hit into the 
trees over there. John. That's jail. If you go looking for it, 
be sure to take your lunch.") Still, he worried about his 
attitude. Maybe it was better to play a round with a 
Boros, as Barbarossa had done, to stay serious. 

At (he clubhouse registration desk he picked up a pairing 
schedule for the next day’s opening round. The long-estab- 
lished procedure at Augusta National is for the pairings 
committee to match each amateur with a former Masters 
champion for the first 1 8 holes. Beside No. 32 (starting time: 
12:58) he found his own name, and next to it that of the not- 
ed TV announcer and dentist. Dr. Cary Middlecoff, his 
partner for tomorrow. 

Bohmann was disappointed, yet somewhat relieved, when 
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he learned that the par-3 tournament pairings for that day 
were strictly informal, and that his scheduled partners. Art 
Wall and Gary Player, had gone ahead without him. But he 
linked up with Kcrmit Zarlcy and Dave Hill and came in one 
over par over the nine holes. 

fn the pro shop after ward, he bought Barbra a large grecn- 
and-white beach towel with an expansive map of the Augus- 
ta National outlined on it. It cost S10. which he thought was 
high for a towel, but he decided to splurge. If he didn't play 
well, he reasoned, he'd use the towel to cry into. 

Thursday. April 10 All morning John Bohmann had been 
attempting to practice his own theory of disengagement in 
preparation for his first round in the Masters. The night 
before he had returned after midnight from the traditional 
banquet honoring the amateur players, and then slept till 
10. much longer than he thought he'd be able to. Dressed 
in green slacks with a yellow shirt buttoned at the neck, 
he had driven into Augusta National around 1 1 o'clock, 
arriving just behind Billy Casper. He had gone to the putt- 
ing green, and then to the first tee to look around before 
going into the clubhouse for a hamburger. 

The afternoon was warm and cloudy, with a hint of 
rain in the air. After his sandwich. Bohmann went out to 
the practice tee. unlimbering, and felt good as he struck 
the ball. Later, on the putting green, he met his playing 
partner. Caiy MiddleeofT. who greeted him and said he 
was looking forward to play ing w ith him. Bohmann thanked 
MiddleeofT. calling him "Mister" instead of "Doctor” 
and then followed him to the first lee. 

"Now on the tee: John Bohmann!" The starter’s call 
caught Bohmann almost unawares, but lie walked over 
and managed to tee up nonchalantly. MiddleeofT had al- 
ready hit his drive about 260 yards out. slightly to the 



right. A tiny gallery (Doug Sanders had hit just ahead 
and had drawn most of the spectators off with him) gave 
MiddleeofT a polite hand and waited to watch John Boh- 
mann's first shot in anger at the 1969 Masters. 

From impact there was no doubt that it would be a fine 
drive. It came to rest five yards past MiddleeofT. just to 
the right center of the fairway. If anyone clapped. John 
Bohmann did not hear them. He handed the driver to his 
caddie, smiled and hurried off the tee. 

His first stroke in the Masters was not. unfortunately, 
an augury of things to come. Although lie managed to 
reach the green with his second, he three-putted — missing 
his second putt from 10 inches and came up with a bo- 
gey. He was angry with himself, and nothing much hap- 
pened in the next few holes to change his mind. He scram- 
bled for a par on 2. bogeyed 3 and purred 4. Another 
short putt failed to drop on 5. and Bohmann was talking 
to himself. "I guess this is what you call Masters pres- 
sure," he said. "Ah, it's ridiculous." 

A.J.. trailing his cousin, said. "He putts too fast. I told 
him. I told him. Too fast." 

} While Bohmann was letting his troubles get to him. Mid- 
dlccoff Was demonstrating a kind of professional cool Boh- 
mann had seldom seen but could have used himself this 
day. Often in trouble. MiddleeofT always managed to strug- 
gle back and stay within range of par. ("That's what you 
have to do when you're 48. eh, Cary?" shouted a man 
from the gallery at one point. "You gotta scramble, eh, 
baby?") Meanw hile. Bohmann apart fiom a birdie on 6 
was continuing his erratic round. Many of his drives out- 
distanced Middlecoff's, but his approaches and putts were 
not as good. He finished the first nine with a 38. 

The buck nine was more of the same a birdie on 13. 
followed by a bogey on 14. birdie on 15. bogey on 17. He 
ended with a 39 on the back side for a total of 77, in- 
cluding 37 putts. Middlecoff came around in par. 

As John emerged from the scoring tent after the lound. 
head down and angiy with his game, he suddenly found 
himself surrounded by a group of youngsters seeking his 
autograph. Perhaps struck by the irony of an inglorious 
round followed by autograph signing. John smiled for the 
first time since coming off the 18th gieen. 

"Bone Man?" said one boy. examining the signature. 

"No. Boat Man." said another. "This is Boat Man. 
Hey. whut'd you shoot. Boat Man?" 

Bohmann laughed and shook his head. "It's Bohmann." 
he said. "John Bohmann. And I shot 77. You still want 
my autograph?" 

"Yeah, sure." said the boy. "Don't feel so bad. Boat 
Man. Giles shot 80. He's my cousin. At least I think he is. 
No, that's right, he's my cousin. And he shot 80." 

After Bohmann had the autographs out of the way. Mid- 
dlecoff came out of the scorers' tent and walked over to 
him. "I'm sorty I couldn't have putted for you today, 
John." he said. "You would have made 70." 

Friday. April II "Did Venturi really shoot 83?" A.J. 
asked the next morning over breakfast. "Ken must have 
had both hands bothering him yesterday ." 

continued 
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John looked out the window and asked. “When is our 
flight out of Augusta?'* 

“We're on a plane to Atlanta on Sunday at 5:23.” A.J. 
said with bravado. “You'll probably be coming up the 
18th fairway at that time, but it's the only plane I could 
get. If you are, we'll change to a later flight. I don't sup- 
pose we'll be worried about the plane in that case. If you 
win it all. we don’t have to go home. We’re going to New 
York. We'll be on Hd Sullivan, and everything will be 
taken care of." 

John Bohmann continued to stare out the window, obliv- 
ious to the humor. "I'm the first one off the tee. I sort of 
like that 9 o'clock time." He paused and looked at A.J. 
"If I can shoot par. I think I can make the cut. What's 
that they say ... I ‘break the trail" today. I'll just have to 
put a good score up there and let them shoot at it." 

Bohmann was dressed in rust-colored slacks and a black 
shirt as he and Jerry Pittman, an amiable 32-ycar-old club 
pro from Long Island, led off the Masters field before a 
disinterested gallery of small proportions on this second 
morning of the tournament. For John Bohmann the day 
began abysmally. 

On the 1st hole he duck-hooked his drive three-fourths 
of the way up the hill and into a group of trees. His sec- 
ond shot, a three-iron, hit the top of a large pine tree and 
bounced into the No. 9 fairway. He had no shot to the 
green, so he settled for an iron about 30 yards short of the 
hole. He ended up with a double-bogey 6. 



Weary and dejected. Bohmann waits for his partner to putt and 
ponders the adversities of golf on one of the dosing greens. 


He took another 6 at the par-5 2nd. parred 3 and then 
bogeyed the next three holes — his worst string at Augusta 
so far. By the time he turned for home he was already 
seven over par. The back nine was highlighted by a series 
of tec shots that slammed into trees, then bounced back 
out onto the fairway. Bohmann could only laugh at the 
incongruity of it all. Pittman was also encountering di- 
saster. which didn't help. 

Not until the 1 7th did he really come olT the tec well, con- 
necting with a long, straight drive. Walking up the fair- 
way. lie was almost ebullient. "How you playing?" asked 
a spectator crossing the fairway nearby. 

"I’m not playing at all." said Bohmann. 

He ended the back nine with a 39 for a round of 82. He 
knew he had played his last hole of the 1969 Masters. 
After the scorecard was turned in, Bohmann quickly made 
his way through the huge, jostling crowd around the first 
tee: he did not stop on his walk to the parking lot. not 
even to look for A.J. 

He drove to the Mosley house, went inside and placed 
a telephone call to Scguin. It was not a lengthy one. 

"I took 82. Dad. I started off w ith a duck hook. On the 
second hole I did the same thing. From then on I was olT 
in the trees on the right all day. 

"... Who? Gosh. I forgot who I played with. Gosh, 
who did I play with?" 

More relaxed now. Bohmann drove back to Augusta 
National. He had a sandwich, then walked out to the 16th 
green to watch the last of the field come in. A.J saw John 
coming. "Well." he said, "we had fun." 

"Yeah, while it lasted." John said. "It didn't last." 

Bohmann left A.J. and walked across the 2nd fairway, 
now deserted by the trampling, scampering galleries. He 
met Hubert Green, the fairway jester, over by the main 
scoreboard near the clubhouse. Bohmann discovered that 
he had finished ahead of Ralph Guldahl. a former cham- 
pion. "Look at that." he said to Green. "Some guy saved 
me. I won't be last man. What did you shoot?" 

"Today, sunset strip. Seventy-seven," said Green. 
"Trombones one day and a little strip the next. Hey, I 
heard your first drive today wasn't exactly prime area." 

"Well, no." John laughed. 

Then John Bohmann went out to the 18th green to 
watch the conclusion of the second round. He saw Billy 
Casper come in at seven under par. He saw Bruce Devlin 
roll in a 45-foot putt from the fringe to tie Casper for the 
halfway lead. He saw Arnold Palmer struggle home with 
148, four over par. 

"I don't think he made it." Bohmann heard a woman 
with short brown hair saying to a friend near the score- 
board. "The low 40 and tics would make 147 the cutoff. 
He's at 148." 

"Say. do you know the cutoff point?" she asked Boh- 
mann. 

"It's 148 low 44 and tics." said Bohmann to the wom- 
an. "Don't worry, ma'am. Your husband made it by one 
shot." 

"Are you sure?" wondered Winnie Palmer. "Well, if 
you're a player, I guess you ought to know ." end 
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How / adopted 
Nijinsky, my 
son the swan 

A U.S. birdman finds parenthood at 
Peter Scott's famed Wildfowl Trust 



\AJbcn l drove into the well-landscaped 
* * grounds of Artist-Conservationist 
Peter Scott's Wildfowl Trust in Glouces- 
tershire one typical English September 
day (dull, damp, dismal). I had nothing 
more in mind than viewing his remark- 
able living collection of bird species. I 
certainly had no thought of becoming a 
foster father to one of his swans. But 
now that I am. I can go to Slimbridge 
in midwinter and sit in Scott's heated 
observatory and view my adopted son 
through a pane of glass, just like any 
proud father in a maternity ward. 

Scott has assembled, in Slimbridge. 
the finest collection of waterfowl to be 
found anywhere: 1,500 birds of more 
than 130 species, gathered from around 


the world and living now on 44 acres of 
Trust lands, half of them under water. 
The son of Antarctic Explorer Robert 
Falcon Scott, who died in 1912 after 
reaching the South Pole. Peter Scott's 
paintings of birds arc know n throughout 
the world, and his efforts in behalf of en- 
dangered bird species have gained him 
many naturalist admirers. 

Scott has the ornithological equivalent 
of a green rhumb— webbed, perhaps?- 
and in Slimbridge. a quarter of a mile 
from the River Severn’s majestic estu- 
ary. he has raised thousands of valu- 
able waterfowl, among them more Ne- 
Ne geese than could be found in the Ha- 
waiian Islands -their native habitat. In 
fact. Scott shipped 1 44 of this endangered 
species back to Maui to restock the is- 
land. He has at the Trust all six of the 
world's species of flamingos, and he has 
bred three of them— including, last year, 
the rare James's Andean llamingo, w hich 
had never reproduced in captivity. 

Why does he do it? Scott has enough 
other accomplishments to keep half a 
dozen men busy. He is a painter of peo- 
ple as well as birds, he is a glider pilot, 
a figure skater, an International-class 
dinghy champion and was rated Britain's 
lop yachtsman to take the helm of Sov- 
ereign in her challenge for the America's 
Cup in 1964. Scott's place in the Eng- 
lish Establishment was assured from 
birth. His godfather was Sir James ( Pe- 
ter Pon) Barrie, and as a child Scott 
was allowed to address the Right Hon- 
orable H. H. Asquith, then Prime Min- 
ister. as Squiff. 

But it is conservation that rivets Scott’s 
mercurial attentions today. A keen wild- 
fowler as a youth, he has laid aside the 
shotgun for the pen and brush. He is mo- 
tivated by the statistics of wildlife at- 
trition. as well as esthetics. Since the 
dodo became extinct in 1681. no fewer 
than 100 species of birds have died out, 
Scott says, and there are at least as many 
threatened today. "Probably the only 
answer is a kind of Noah’s ark," he 
says, "capturing some and taking them 
to a part of the world where they can 
live in safety." He has already done this 
for an endangered breed of Arabian an- 
telope. a variety of oryx, as well as the 
Nc-Ne goose. 

Scott has every imaginable kind of 
swan at his preserve: more North Amer- 
ican trumpeters (once a threatened spe- 
cies) than I ever found in Alberta or 
Montana, as well as countless European 


vvhoopers. South American blacknecks 
and the ill-tempered Australian blacks. 
The least known of the Northern white 
species is Bewick's swan, the one — 
thanks to my having joined Scott's adop- 
tion scheme— that has become my favor- 
ite. Because of its size (only four feet from 
bill tip to tail vs. live feet for the trumpet- 
er and vv hooper), it rates mostly dispar- 
aging adjectives in the bird guides. But 
ScoU discovered that the Bewick's 
(named for engraver Thomas Bewick) 
has a characteristic that makes it the most 
interesting of all the swans and most 
valuable for scientific research and con- 
servation — not to mention adoption. 

Although Cygnns bewickil was first 
recognized and named by Thomas Yar- 
rell in 1830, it took more than 130 years 
for someone to discover that no two Bew- 
ick’s are alike. Peter Scott was the some- 
one. He noticed also that the swans them- 
selves recognize their individualism and 
remain loyal to mates and offspring 
Bewick's (pronounced Buicks) nest on 
the desolate arctic tundra of the Eur- 
asian land mass from Lapland to the Ko- 
lyma River north of Pctropavlovsk. As 
the tundra freezes, the swans take off, 
but stay in family groups. With their 
young thev fan out to the south and 
west, many wintering in the British Isles. 
In 1948 a few began arriving in Slim- 
bridge. and in 1963-64 they staged a 
mass invasion. Scott, studying them, no- 
ticed that the yellow coloring around 
the base of their bills was different in 
each swan, whereas other adult swans 
are look-alikes. With a telephoto lens, 
he could get a mug shot of each Bew- 
ick's as distinct as a fingerprint. 

But then those hungry Bewick’s — 
sometimes 300 at a time — began to cost 
the Trust a fortune. Scott figured out a 
plan to defray the cost of feeding each 
bird (about $12 per winter), by getting 
conservationists to adopt swans and pay 
for their upkeep. The unique coloration 
around the bill would give each adop- 
tive parent a sense of identity with his 
own bird. In February 1967 he launched 
his appeal and soon had 63 foster par- 
ents — or. as he calls them, "swan sup- 
porters"— signed up. 

The day 1 visited Slimbridge in Sep- 
tember. I picked up a leaflet describing 
the scheme, and I soon sent my SI 2, 
along with a request that my adopted 
swan son be named Nijinsky. The Trust 
does not guarantee to give a bird the 
name its supporter selects, but I was 


lucky. As a Christmas card. I got an out- 
line drawing of a Bewick's head by Scott 
(opposite), with Nijinsky's unique bill 
pattern painted in by one of his assis- 
tants and a description of Nijinsky's ar- 
rival in Slimbridge. He came in with his 
mate on the pond at Scott’s preserve, 
called (what else?) Swan Lake, in the eve- 
ning of last Nov. 17. The mate was tim- 
orous and flew off. most likely to the 
wider spaces of the estuary. But Nijin- 
sky landed and stayed overnight. Next 
day he went to look for her and brought 
her back. This time she decided to stay. 
Her name is Caroline. 

Among the 225 swan supporters al- 
ready enrolled arc several others who 
live in the U.S.. including one in Alas- 
ka. If we foster parents can get to 
Gloucestershire before the end of this 
week, Scott informs us, we can study 
the habits and social behavior of our off- 
spring and listen to their swan music, 
all from the sheltered comfort of the 
swan observatory. After that, they de- 
part on their 2.000*to-3.000-milc odyssey 
to arctic Russia. Scott describes the win- 
ter scene at Swan Lake: 

"The nearest swan is just four yards 
away, and the farthest 60 yards. The 
pond is that small, and quite a sight 
when full, as it is today with a count of 
320. When our total of recorded Bew- 
ick's was only about 300, I could tell 
them all apart. Now that we have 900 
recorded. I haven't been able to keep 
up, but my wife and daughter and our 
assistant, Mary Evans, can. 

"We are going to continue recording 
the new arrivals, and marking up the re- 
turn visits of our old friends, and at the 
same time studying their behavior. We 
want to know what makes them tick — 
what brings out their aggression, what 
causes them to be upset, what makes 
them tame. . . . The Bewick's seem to 
be tremendously family-minded. There 
has never been a divorce among the 900. 
They really stick to their mates. The par- 
ent birds lead their families on two long 
migrations each year, which I suppose 
is what gives them that strong family 
tie. I find these birds beautiful, myste- 
rious and fascinating." 

I hope to hear, by next Christmas, 
that Nijinsky has returned with the same 
mate and that they have brought some 
handsome young to be my adoptive 
grandchildren. It's easily worth the SI 2 
a year I pay in homage to Peter Scott's 
swan-upmanship. end 
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Today (with more 1 
time for leisure) 
casual shoes belong 
in every man's 
wardrobe. And for the 
best selection, see your 
larman dealer. He carries 
a variety of colorful 
"Leisuals," shoes so pleasant 
you'll take the comfort for 
granted and concentrate on 
enjoying how great they look with 
your sportswear. 
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tennis / Walter Bingham 


T he lords of tennis are at each oth- 
er's throats again. The United States 
Lawn Tennis Association is threatening 
to bar the contract pi os from playing 
at Forest Hills and the contract pros 
are saying they may not show up even 
if they arc invited. The USLTA has been 
scurrying around holding a lot of meet- 
ings. trying to decide what to do with 
these greedy pro promoters who want 
to take so much out of the game and 
give so little back. It was bad enough 
when they insisted on management 
fees — expenses — at Forest Hills last year. 
Now they arc hoping to promote sev- 
eral open tournaments of their own and 
they want the blessing of the Interna- 
tional Lawn Tennis Federation. Talk 
about brass! Don't they icalize who runs 
this game? 

Let us digress for a moment and read 
from Article I of the USLTA Consti- 
tution: The USL TA is o nation-wide, non- 
comma rial membership organization de- 
voted to the development of tennis as a 
means of healthful recreation and phys- 
ical fitness and to the maintenance of high 
standouts of amateurism , fair play and 
sportsmanship. 

Ah yes. those high standards of am- 
ateurism. The USLTA may have many 
things on its mind these days but am- 
ateurism is not one of them. The cur- 
rent bickering over management fees and 
tournament promotions is just a minor 
skirmish in the major battle for control 
of professional tennis. Not content with 
running the amateur game, the USLTA 
would like nothing better than to put 
World Championship Tennis and the 
National Tennis League, two pro or- 
ganizations which between them have 
32 of the world's top players, out of busi- 
ness. It is a battle that already has done 
much to retard the development of the 
game at a time when other sports arc 
surging ahead in popularity, a battle that 
has cost tennis the respect of the sport- 
ing public. The pro promoters arc not 
entirely blameless but the major share 
of the guilt must lie with the USLTA. 

It is important to understand that the 
USLTA is very much in the business of 
promoting professional tennis. Those 
high standards of amateurism may have 
been brightly burning beacons in the days 
when R. D. (Dicky) Sears was beating 
everyone at Newport, but somewhere 
along the line the flame flickered and 
died. Amateur stars began showing up 
at tournaments and receiving envelopes 


Confusion in the 


backcourt 


In the continuing battle between the USLTA and the contract pros the 
score stands at deuce and no one seems to know who is serving 


with “expenses" inside, while USLTA 
officials (and those of the parent body, 
the International Lawn Tennis Fedci- 
ation) stood idly by. It was not merely 
a joke when a player would say: "I'd 
like to turn pro, but 1 can't afford to." 

For years the payment of generous ex- 
penses. both in the U.S. and abroad, ef- 
fectively subdued professional tennis. 
Sure. Jack Kramer had his little group 
of touring pros, and every so often Ik 
would steal into the amateurs' camp and 
pirate away a Ken Rosewall. Lew Hoad 
or Tony Trabert. but usually only one 
at a time. That left the bulk of the lead- 
ing tournament players still under 
USLTA (or I I.TF) control. 

Then along came World Champion- 
ship Tennis and the National Tennis 
League, and suddenly everyone seemed 
to be signing up. Not just a Rod Laver 
but all the Roches. Ncwcombcs and 
Drysdalcs. too. In short, everyone you 
would expect to sec in the round of 16 
at Wimbledon. 

Something had to be done and in- 
deed something was. At the histoiic 
ILTF meeting in Paris in March of 1968 
at which the federation decided to al- 
low open tennis and thus let pros play 
at Wimbledon. Forest Hills and a few 
other tournaments, it also agreed to es- 
tablish a new breed of player, the reg- 
istered player, a person who was nei- 
ther pro nor amateur. He would be able 
to pick up prize money in open tour- 
naments just like a pro but he would 
still be eligible for the Davis Cup like 
an amateur. It was an obvious attempt 
to keep players under the control of the 
national associations. 

The USLTA did not adopt the new 
category at first, but events at Forest 
Hills that September precipitated a 
change. Arthur Ashe won the first U.S. 
Open by beating Tom Okker. Ashe, as 
an amateur, got expenses, a lot of hand- 
shakes and a big trophy. Okker, as a reg- 
istcicd player, walked off with SI 4.000, 


money that would have been Ashe's if 
the USLTA had approved the new cat 
egory and if Ashe had opted to play 
under it. Now it was clear that unless 
the USLTA moved fast Ashe, along with 
his Davis Cup teammate Clark Giaeb- 
ncr, would accept a pro contract. Thus, 
at the annual USLTA meeting in Feb- 
ruary 1969 that body so devoted to am- 
ateur ideals created the category of 
“player," someone who not only could 
play for prize money but could endorse 
pioducts, teach tennis and anything else 
you want. Arthur. Just don't sign a pro 
contract with WCT or NTL. 

To make certain that "players” would 
be sure of making enough money to 
keep from turning pro the USLTA also 
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PRESIDENT MARTIN OF THE USLTA 


TENNIS continued 


sanctioned a whole raft of tournaments 
offering nearly $300,000 in prize money 
and from which pros were hatred — 
Dutch door opens, they are called. Ashe 
and the rest of the Davis Cup team were 
quick to realize that they had excellent 
bargaining power over the USLTA and 
they have exercised it. Just three weeks 
ago in Boston a simulated Davis Cup 
match was scheduled — Ashe, Cliff Rich- 
ey, Stan Smith and Graebner against a 
team of Australian contract pres. A 
USLTA team against a contract pro 
team? You can't play, the USLTA told 
Ashe and the rest. Ashe said they would 
play anyway. And they did. 

Once you realize that nearly every ma- 
jor decision in recent years has been 
geared to eliminating or at least com- 
bating the contract pros, then the minor 
disputes become easier to understand. 
Take the current one that promises to 
give us a Forest Hills without Rod La- 
ver, the defending champion, and his 
fellow contract pros. 

The USLTA. in its role as a promot- 
er of professional tennis, wanted some 
sort of guarantee that at every one of 
their open tournaments there would be 
a cei lain number of contract pros. That's 
fine, said the pros, if you will give us per- 
mission to promote about 10 open tour- 
naments of our own. The pros thought 
they had a verbal agreement with Al- 
astair Martin, president of the USLTA, 
and Bob Malaga, executive secretary, 
but when written confirmation arrived 
in Dallas, home base of WCT, it men- 
tioned only two or three opens to be pro- 
moted by the pros. 

The pros say they got Malaga on the 
phone and that he told them there was 
no problem and that they should mere- 
ly jot down the names of the cities where 
they'd like to hold their opens. The way 
Malaga remembers it, the pros jotted 
down a lot of other things too. All that 
is known for certain is that when the 
amended written agreement was present- 
ed at the annual USLTA meeting in Tuc- 
son last month it was rejected flatly. So 
as things stand, the contract pros will 
not play in any more USLTA-sponsored 
opens, including Forest Hills. 

The pros will tell you there isn't real- 
ly any money in open tournaments any- 
way, certainly not for the promoters who 
pay the air fare for their players and 
share none of the piize money or gate 
receipts. The pro promoters lost a bun- 
dle at the first U.S. Open in 1968 and 



ASHE IS AT PRESENT A "PLAYER" 


so last year demanded and got $10,000 
from Forest Hills to defray expenses. 
The USLTA was unhappy, stating that 
this sort of thing would ruin open ten- 
nis. "Why should the contract pros get 
expenses," asked one USLTA man. 
"when Arthur and Clark arc willing to 
play for prize money alone?" The an- 
swer would seem to be that that's the 
price Arthur and Clark pay for remain- 
ing eligible for Davis Cup play. At any 
rate, an agreement was finally reached 
whereby an impartial committee will 
rank the top 50 players in any open tour- 
nament and they will be paid expenses 
in descending amounts. The contract 
pros will turn their expense money over 
to the promoters. That is, if they ever 
play in an open again. 

One might argue that the battle be- 
tween the USLTA and the contract pros 
even carries over to the distribution of 
prize money at opens. There seems to 
be a tendency to spread the money out 
toe thin, giving perhaps more than is nec- 
essary to first-round losers. A better idea 


would be to pay first-round losers noth- 
ing — on the golf tour they call it miss- 
ing the cut — thus freeing $16,000 for, 
say. the quartcrfinalists on up. But then 
most of the better players are contract 
pros, and the USLTA is not about to 
put extra money in their pockets. 

The contract pros feel they can sur- 
vive nicely without opens anyway. They 
are skipping the French Open, which 
offers an S8.000 first prize but no ex- 
pense money. Instead the pros will be 
in St. Louis for a tournament sponsored 
by Rawlings. Travel expenses will of 
course be less, the tournament will last 
only five days, compared to the French 
Open's two weeks, and first prize is, odd- 
ly enough, exactly S8.000. 

The latest attempt by the USLTA to 
deal a death blow to the pro promoters 
is Jack Kramer's idea for a Grand Prix 
of tennis. Now Jack Kramer is hardly a 
USLTA man — he and Martin have an 
extremely guarded relationship — but it 
so happens that the Giand Prix could 
not be better for the organization if Mar- 
tin himself had thought of it. The Grand 
Prix calls for a series of USLTA-spon- 
sored opens for men only. There would 
be 32 tournaments in all and each would, 
in addition to paying out prize money, 
contribute a lumpsum into a bonus pool. 
At the end of the year the leading play- 
er (based on a point standing) would 
win S50.000. Second man would win 
S30.000 and on down the line for 1 6 play- 
ers. Oh yes, to be eligible for the bonus 
pool a player would have to play in 
80' , of the tournaments, thus occupying 
most of his time. Kramer flatly admits 
that his plan leaves the pio promoters 
in the cold, but suggests they could be 
allowed to promote several of the tour- 
naments. "Right,'* says Mike Davies of 
WCT. "Albuquerque, Little Rock, jew- 
els like that. No. I don't think we'll go 
for that plan." 

There is one plan that would bring har- 
mony to tennis, that wou'd be for the 
good of the game, a phrase that keeps 
bobbing up amidst all the haggling that 
has gone on for so long. The USLTA 
could do immeasurable service for ten- 
nis if it took a deep breath and an- 
nounced that henceforth there will be 
only two kinds of player in the U.S., am- 
ateurs and pros, and that from this time 
on the USLTA will be dealing strictly 
with amateurs. Let every player declare 
what he is. If Arthur Ashe chooses to 
be an amateur, fine, but no more piize 
continued 
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YOU FIND THEM IN ALL 
THE WORST PLACES. 

Volvos are built to stand up under the toughest driving conditions imaginable. 
So Volvos turn up in some pretty rough spots. 

In Malaysia, they get 96 inches of rain a year. To keep from getting 
bogged down, the police are equipped with Volvos. 

In Lappland, on the Arctic Circle, Volvos outsell everything but reindeer. 
And here in America, where driving is no bed of roses, Volvos are proving 
nearly indestructible. 9 out of every 10 Volvos registered here in 
the last eleven years are still on the road. 

That’s not a guarantee. But it is a reassuring fact. 

After all, before you can be seen in the best places, your car must first 
survive the trip. 
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The little radio that fills the room. 

With sound. 360° FM/AM sound, from Zenith's unique Circle 
of Sound 8 speaker system that drives the sound outward in every 
direction, for great listening no matter where you sit in the room. 
All-solid-state chassis, with illuminated dial, built-in FM/AM 
antennas, and AFC in one compact table model. 

Hear The Metropolitan, Model A424, at your Zenith dealer's. 



At Zenith, the quality goes in before the name goes on. 
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For championship play 
— super resilient with 
high impact strength. 


Plays like gut — 
and stays livelier longer. 


((bony Spiral) 

For club play — 

braided armor 


MULTI-PIT 
(Oreen Cross) 

For regular play — featuring 
braided contact surface, 
high strength and low cost. 
ASHAWAY LINE & TWINE 
MFG. CO. 

Ashaway, Rhode Island 02804 


: "Guide to Good Courtsmanship" available on request. 


money. Surely Ashe and many others 
would elect to turn professional, thus 
stripping the USLTA of all its name play- 
ers. but it would be gaining integrity, 
something it has lacked for years. Gone 
would be the murky area, the category 
of “player" that makes tennis look so 
ridiculous and dishonest to the man in 
the street. No longer would the USLTA 
have to compromise itself by letting play- 
ers set the rules. 

Having made that decision, the 
USLTA would be free to concentrate 
on the amateur game, all that grass- 
roots stuff it keeps talking about. It 
might come as a surprise to the USLTA, 
but there is still great interest in amateur 
sports in the U.S. and chances arc that 
tournaments at such established sites as 
Orange. Mcrion and Newport would be 
as populai as ever. Davis Cup? It can re- 
t u rn t o bci n g a pu re a maieur event . w h ich 
is what old Dw ight Davis wanted in the 
first place. The Walker Cup in golf has 
shown how exciting an amateur team 
match can be. 

One othei thing the USLTA must do 
is elect a full-time commissioner and then 
give him the power to make decisions 
and rulings on his own. without ref- 
erence to the vast network of USLTA 
committees and subcommittees that tend 
to delay or stop progressive legislation. 
Alastair Martin has proved to be a sur- 
prisingly strong and effective president 
and without the weight of the USLTA 
on his hack might well have teached 
some sort of truce with the pros. 

Rededicated to the high standards of 
amateurism, the USLTA could sit back 
and watch how the pros do on their 
own. coming into contact with them only 
when it runs the U.S. Open and the Wom- 
en's Open. Yes. lev's make il two sep- 
arate toui naments. 

The pros, on their part, would have to 
solve the problem of the best way to set 
up a tout. World Championship Tennis 
thinks the two pro groups will soon 
merge, regardless of what the USLTA 
does, and it foresees the day w hen all pros 
are on their own — no more contracts — 
thus freeing promoters to set up an office 
similar to golf's PGA, one that could 
work at lining up sponsors. Why not a 
Dow Jones Open? Hollywood loves ten- 
nis. so how about a Dinah Shore pro-am? 
The future of tennis depends on a stiong 
pro game but every pro sport needs a sol- 
id amateur foundation. That should be 
the function of the USLTA. end 
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The 100 Pipers Legend. 

Our legend claims 
If you sip a perfect Scotch 
you’ll hear 100 pipers play. 

That’s a lot of Pipers. 

But then 100 Pipers 
is a lot of Scotch. 


SCOTCH WHISK' 


K)0 Pipers Scotch. 
From Seaaram.Scotland. 



Now you can have it, too. 

Doug Sanders is the pro who's known for 
his clothes. Never one to match up colors 
out of the blue, Sanders engineered a way 
for you to make color matches that really 
work, on the green or off. Called the Color 
Calculator*, it's attached to every great 
Sanders design. 

Top left: the vertical golf knit pullover in 
half-and-half Dacron* polyester and cotton, 
with longer collar and button placket, about 
$7 . Right, Sanders teams his golf breeze 
cru shirt with a matching cardigan; both 


with striped trim, both in the smooth 91% 

Arnel** triacetate/ 9% nylon blend. Cru 
shirt about $ 13. Cardigan about $20. 

Bottom left: the straight-legged Scotset* 
space check slack in 50% Dacron* poly- 
ester/ 50% cotton doesn't need a belt (or 
much upkeep, either), about $20. Right: 
full-fashioned cable knit pullover in 91% 

Arnel * * triacetate/ 9% nylon, about $ 1 5. 

All McGregor's Doug Sanders designs 
come in a wealth of colors. And with the 
Color Calculator* you know you'll look 
together when you put them together. 

The uncanny Color Calculator by grasE@®is 





baseball / Peter Carry 


AS A NEW YORKER 1 AM ECSTAT- 
IC. AS A BASEBALL PERSON I AM 
IMMENSELY PLEASED. AS A YAN- 
KEE I CONSIDER SUICIDE THE EASY 
OPTION. 

T hus wired New York Yankee Pres- 
ident Michael Burke to his New 
York Met counterpart Donald Grant 
last September. The once unstoppable 
General Motors of baseball has been roll- 
ing on flat tires the past few seasons, 
and the Mets' sudden burst into glory 
was another jolt on the Yankees' long 
road back to success. But cheeringly. 
now that the Yankees are at the low 
point of their recent history, there arc 
clear signs they are gathering speed. An 
excellent crop of young players, led by 
a rookie catcher with the unlikely name 
of Thurman Munson, has pumped life 
into the team, which could— the oper- 
ative word is could — be a contender this 
season. If that happens, argues Burke, 
then the fans will find the Yankees equal- 
as lovable as the Mets. 

In 1969 the Yankees drew 1.067,996 
spectators, the smallest number since 
World War II. and more than a million 
fewer than the Mets. Even in their last 
'’pennant-winning year. 1964. the Yanks 
were outdrawn by the Mets. and since 
their descent into the second division 
they have hardly been noticed. With the 
departure of Mickey Mantle a year 
ago. the club of Ruth. Gehrig and 
DiMaggio was left with only one 
outstanding player. Pitcher Mel 
Slottlemyre, who has won 20 
games in three of the last five sea- 
sons but who has about as much 
glamour as Harold Stassen. 

Poor performance and the ab- 
sence of shiny names has badly 
eroded fan appeal. The so-called 
"limousine" crowd, the New York 
businessmen who sit in corpora- 
tion boxes and cheer as if they are 
afraid of dripping mustard on their 
$20 ties, was once a basic reason 
why the Yankees were considered 
a cold, distant plutocracy by many 
average fans, but they bought tick- 
ets. Not so long ago the Yankees 
used to be inundated each year 
with requests for season boxes. 

Now the demand has gone down 
drastically as the limousines head 
for Shea Stadium. Something sim- 
ilar has happened with tourists in 
New York. Fewer out-of-towners 


The Yanks 
are coming, or 
so they hope 

are coming to cheer for the \ isiting team 
against the hated Yankees. "It used to 
sound as though there were more people 
cheering against us than for us.” says 
Yankee Vice-President Bob Fishel. 
"That doesn't happen anymore." 

The decline of the Yankees has not 
been solely a result of the Mets' pres- 
ence. even though there is a lingering feel- 
ing that New York is essentially a Na- 
tional League city. Fishel. who has been 
the Yankees' public-relations director 
since 1954. blames it on a lack of ag- 
gressiveness. "We missed the boat be- 
tween 1958 and 1961 when we had the 
city to ourselves." he says. "We did not 
try hard enough to attract the kids who 
had been fans of the teams that had left 
New York. And we weren’t aggressive 
enough signing players. We tried to econ- 


omize on bonuses by telling prospects 
that they would make more money once 
they got to New York. We ended up 
being outbid for players like Carl Ya- 
strzemski. Joe Foy, Rico Pctrocclli. Rick 
Rcichardt and Sam McDowell." 

The Yankees still suffer from that pe- 
nurious period but. paradoxically, the 
current revival of the team can be dat- 
ed from its 1964 purchase bv the Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting System, which ini- 
tially seemed likely to propel the Yan- 
kees to new heights of remote, corpo- 
rate haughtiness. Burke, the man CBS 
put into the lop executive position with 
the Yankees, is advertising smart, pub- 
lic-relations alert. His clothes arc cur- 
rent. he wears his gray hair in a flowing 
mane and he sits and talks with fans in 
every part of the stadium. He even greets 
hippies with the peace sign. 

"There were two major things that 
had to be done when we took over the 
Yankees," said Burke. "First, we had 
to build a new ball club of good, young 
players. There is nothing better than a 
good team to draw large crowds. Sec- 
ond, we had to change the whole cli- 
mate of the Yankees. Whether the Yan- 
kees were really cold or not. or cared 
about the fans or not. was not material. 
What was important was that fans fell 
the Yankees were cold." 

Lee MacPhail, the general manager, 
has the player responsibility, but 
Burke took the second problem on 
himself. He changed Yankee Sta- 
dium's color scheme, had extra 
lighting installed around the park 
and got New York City to help im- 
prove parking facilities. He had 
front-office people sit in every sec- 
tion to find out which scats arc 
blocked by posts (in the future, 
they w ill be the last scats sold ). and 
he let hordes of kids in free. 

"I feel now that our efTorts with 
the fans arc actually ahead of the 
development of the team," says 
Burke. Last year's attendance fig- 
ures refute this, but there have 
been isolated instances of fan en- 
thusiasm that indicate if the Yan- 
kees field a good team, the turn- 
stiles will begin clicking again. 
Early last season, before the Mets 
began to move, the Yankees' Bob- 
by Murccr. and not Tom Seaver or 
Cleon Jones, was the talk of New 
York because of his fast, home-run 
hitting start. The team had the 
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Crossroads. 

Where are you going from here? 

You could spend the rest of your life 
helping people solve life's money problems. 

You could spend the rest of your life 
counseling men like you in your home town. 

You could spend the rest of your life in a 
rewarding career as one of the most highly 
trained, respected, and honored life 
insurance professionals in the country. 

You could qualify as a Mass Mutual agent. 


You could write our President, James R. Martin, 
Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company, Springfield, Mass. 01101 

AN EQuAi OPPORTUNITY EMPLOYER 


BASEBALL 




league's second best pitching staff in 
1969. and if impressive youngsters like 
Bill Burbach and Ron Klimkowski. the 
International League's ERA champion, 
come along, the turnstiles will move that 
much faster. During the winter Mac- 
Phail. who said in 1 967 it would take five 
seasons to build a good team and who af- 
ter three appears to be on schedule, trad- 
ed for Danny Cater and Curt Blcfary. 
both of whom should hit well in Yankee 
Stadium and drive in key runs for a team 
that lost 28 one-run games in 1969. 

However. Thurman Munson, the big 
young catcher, is the newcomer on whom 
the Yankees are putting the most pres- 
sure. "If he doesn't make it. we’re in 
trouble." said one club official. After 38 
years of Bill Dickey. Yogi Berra and 
Elston Howard, the Yankees struggled 
through four seasons with workhorse 
Jake Gibbs catching most of the games 
capably enough but batting only .227. 
Then last summer the club suddenly- 
found itself with three hard-hitting 
young receivers. One of them, 26-year- 


old Frank Fernandez, went in the trade 
forCater. A second. 2 1 -year-old John El- 
lis, wasconverted into a first baseman and 
hit impressively enough this spring to 
guarantee himself a spot on the roster. 
The third. 22-ycar-old Munson, has been 
given the first-string catching job. 

Munson cut dow n seven of the 12 run- 
ners who attempted to steal on him when 
he appeared briefly with New York last 
year, and he has gained respect as a dis- 
ciplined right-handed hitter who rarely 
strikes out. Baltimore Pitcher Dave 
Leonhard, who played against Munson 
in the Puerto Rican winter league, says. 
"He's going to be very good. He was 
the toughest out in Puerto Rico. I'd say 
from what I saw of him there that he 
may be harder to pitch to than any play- 
er the Yanks had last year." 

Munson, who has been called too 
cocky, has the self-assurance that used 
to be associated with the old Yankees. 
"There’s a difference between cockiness 
and brazenness." he says. "A catcher 
has to act proud. If he hustles and shows 


authority, he can pep up an infield and 
jack up his pitchers." Munson likes be- 
ing with the Yankees, and it has nothing 
to do with the mystique of wearing the 
storied pinstriped uniform. "There was 
an opportunity to move up in the or- 
ganization." he says. "Also. I like New 
York because of the opportunities for 
earnings outside baseball.” 

The Yankees have not been getting 
much of the outside income lately. "I 
guess the Mets got most of the money- 
in town this winter.” says Bobby Mur- 
cer. "Heck, they got it all." Which helps 
to explain why, when the Yankees beat 
the Mets the first time they met in spring 
training this year, lefty Fritz Peterson 
joyously jumped off the mound after the 
last out. laughing and waving his index 
finger in the air. The Yankees still have 
a long way to go before they become 
No. I in New York again, but Munson 
quickly showed that the new Yankees 
might be just good enough to match 
the young Mets. He hit a home run his 
first time up against them. end 



When your feet suffer 


Sore feet can 
break up your 
concentration. So 

before you get sore, gel Mulligans. Unlike 
other golf shoes. Mulligans have flexible 
spike supports. No stiff metal plates. (You 
don’t even have to break them in.) Soles are 
vulcanized. Not stitched. So water can't get 
through. And while Mulligans keep you feeling 
good, they keep you looking good. With all the 
latest styles. Get Mulligans and Lady Mulligans. 
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Where to plaee Chivas Regal when youlre having guests. 


Every once in a while, you’re bound to 
run across someone who thinks you’re show- 
ing olF if you place Chivas in the front. 

And that same person will probably think 
you’re trying to hide it if you place it in 
the back. 

But if the Chivas is placed in the middle, 

12 YEARS OLD WORLDWIDE • BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY • 


in either the 4 or 6 spot, no one can think 
you're trying to show it olF or hide it. 

However, there’s always the chance that 
someone might think you’re trying to he a 
hit too sophisticated hv treating 12 year-old 
Chit as Regal as it it w ere just another bottle. 
W ell, that’s life. 

PROOF -GENERAL WINE & SPIRITS CO., NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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All styled especially for sports. 
And all available at your local 
Pro Shop or department store. 
Start a collection. 
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A good littler man wins big 

Larry Owings dropped 31 pounds in order to meet Dan Gable in the 
NCAA championships— and handed him his first loss in 182 matches 


1 1 was late last Saturday morning and 
I Mack Gable was lounging in his suite 
at the Orrington Hotel in Evanston. III. 
This was the day he had been looking 
forward to for a long time, for later 
that night his son Dan would have a 
chance to win his third NCAA wres- 
tling title. It was also the night Dan 
would conclude the most distinguished 
career in the history of wrestling and per- 
haps in all collegiate sport. In three years 
of high school in Waterloo. Iowa and 
four at Iowa State he had won all of 
his 181 matches. 

"Dan came to me last night and said 
'Are you worried about Owings?’ ’’ 
Mack Gable recalled. (Larry Owings of 
Washington was to be Dan’s opponent 
in the finals of the 142-pound division.) 
"I told him. I worry about all of ’em.’ 
Dan said. "Don’t. I know I can beat 
him.’ I told him, 'O.K.. but remember 
that any thing can happen.’ ” 

It did. 

The buildup for this match began 
on Wednesday when Owings registered 
to compete at 142 pounds. People snick- 
ered. Gable, on the other hand, came 
to the championships at Northwestern 
with the biggest advance billing any 
college wrestler has ever had. He was 
going to be the first to be undefeated 
in both high school and college. His 
celebrity was such that he had been con- 
stantly accepting awards, giving speech- 
es. posing for pictures, signing auto- 
graphs and enduring interviews. And 
during the past year he had been re- 
plying to more than 20 letters a week. 

"Kids want to know my secret,”’ 
Gable said. "I don’t have a secret, but 
I tell them about the way I do things, 
and to train hard. One girl wrote that 
her boyfriend was a state high school 
champ and she wanted me to encourage 
him in wrestling. She also wanted me 
to tell him that she really loves him. be- 
cause she felt he’d believe it if I told 
him so. I was glad to write the letter." 

This. then, was Dan Gable, hero. Ow- 
ings was not cast as the villain, but that 


was mainly because hardly anyone felt 
he had a chance to be the first to beat 
Gable. Several fine wrestlers had delib- 
erately avoided the 142-pound class 
and Gable by going up to 1 50 or dow n 
to 134. Not Owings. He went out of his 
way to face Gable, cutting his weight 
from 173 pounds to do so. 

"I want to face Gable for the cham- 
pionship." Owings said on the first da) 
of the tournament. "I faced him at the 
Olympic Trials in ’68 and he beat me. I 
was a high school senior, and he was al- 
ready a national champ. I made up my 
mind back then that I wanted to meet 
him again and beat him. 

"I weighed 173 last fall, and during 
the season I wrestled three times in the 
177-pound class and won all three. Then 
I really cut down. I got to 155 easy. I 
had to work harder and cat less to get 
to 148, and then I almost had to stop eat- 
ing completely to make 142. 

"I think 142 is right lor me. Last 
year I made a mistake at the Nationals 
by cutting loo much weight. I had de- 
cided to avoid Gable [Dan competed at 
137 pounds], so I cut down to 130. I 
won three matches. Then I lost 14 12 
because my stamina was low. Right then 
I decided to go after Gable this year. 

"My favorite pastime is eating, es- 
pecially shrimp. After the Nationals last 
year. I must have gained 25 pounds in 
a week. My stomach hurt so much I 
couldn't sleep. 1 had to lie in bed with 
my belly hanging over the side." 

Owings was far more accomplished 
than most people realized, lie had won 
more than 200 matches in high school, 
and at the Greco-Roman trials for the 
1968 Oly mpics he had finished first in 
his weight before being knocked off the 
team in a round of final eliminations. 
This season he had lost only one of 2? 
matches, and that to Mike Grant of 
Oklahoma, last year's 145-pound titlist. 

Owings was seeded second at North- 
western. thus making it possible for him 
to face Liable in the finals- if he could 
win all his bouts along the way. The 19- 
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A NEW 
DIMENSION 
IN TIME! 

Princeton produces rug- 
gedly handsome time- 

S ieces! Hand -crafted 
y highly trained Swiss 
artisans, all Princeton 
watches are carefully 
cared for and finely 
made. The result: A 
superior design and 
quality of workmanship 
heretofore unmatched. 
All this combined with 
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Time. 
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BIN AC A IS IN... BAD BREATH IS OUT. 


year-old sophomore from Canby, Ore. 
came to the tournament with two hand- 
icaps: a dislocated left thumb and back 
pains from a congenital condition he de- 
scribes as "a split tailbone." But Ow- 
ings also came with armor-plated op- 
timism. "When l*m injured." he said, 
"I always wrestle better. I’m not saying 
I’ll beat Gable, but I think 1 have a 
good chance." 

Still, Owings drew little attention dur- 
ing the early rounds. Gable, however, 
was so much a favorite that as soon as 
it was announced on which of the 10 
mats he was to wrestle, thousands of 
spectators shifted to the appropriate side 
of the bleachers. Besides being a winner 
and Mom’s apple pie. Gable is a crowd 
pleaser. the type who shoots for a pin 
from start to finish — and holds the rec- 
ord of 24 consecutive pins. 

It was largely because of Gable that 
the tournament was such a success. There 
were 394 entrants from 1 1 7 schools (both 
;.lltime highs for the NCAA champi- 
onships). and a total of 31.000 spec- 
tators watched the three-day show. 

Gable pinned his first five foes in an 
average of just over four minutes each. 
Owings got four pins and displayed suf- 
ficient speed, strength and cunning to 
make it evident that his optimism was 
due to more than mere bravado. Thus 
the scene was set for Saturday's match, 
by which time Iowa State had locked 
up its second straight team title. 

In the suite occupied by Gable's par- 
ents. a stock of 7-Up was being laid in. 
the better to celebrate the wins by Dan 
and the Cyclones. Owings’ plans were 
less definite. “When it’s over I guess 
I’ll eat a lot of shrimp," he said. "I just 
found out that my w isdom teeth are com- 
ing in, and maybe that means J'JJ be 
smarter and able to win this time. 

"My girl friend called me from Se- 
attle this morning at 7. Lynda said that 
if I didn't win she’d wreck my car. She 
drove me to the airport and still has my 
’66 Malibu, so I guess I'd better win." 

And then it was time for the show- 
down. Gable and Owings sparred only 
briefly in the opening period, which be- 
gins with both men standing. With 29 
seconds gone. Gable dived in for a two- 
point takedown. Owings got one point 
for an escape and then executed a whirl- 
ing sidc-spinthrough that sent him slid- 
ing across the mat and behind Gable 
for a takedow n and 3 2 lead. 

The final two periods are three min- 
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At last, you can 
sleep better, warmer, 
more comfortably. 

In a sleeping bag 
filled with improved 
Dacron 88. 


Improved Dacron* 88 polyester 
fiberfill is engineered especially 
for sleeping bags. 

It's made a new way— to trap 
more warmth. You'll never get 
cold feet. Or a cold shoulder. 

And it's both soft and bouncy. 
Makes a sleeping bag cuddly, and 
sort of floats you above the 
ground. Not just when it's new, 
but trip after trip, year after 
year. It’s your gain— from our 
engineering. 

A sleeping bag filled with 
"Dacron" 88 costs a bit more. 

But it's worth it— in warmth 
and comfort that are for keeps. 
Look for the red label that 
identifies improved "Dacron” 88, 
made only by Du Pont, when you're 
shopping for a sleeping bag. 

Good sleep is half of every 
good vacation. 

•Du Pont registered trademark, Du Pont makes fibers, 
not sleeping bags. 
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The Sweetshot SS Plus is all beast. With its extra-tight, 
rubber-wound liquid center, it roars off the tee and eats up yard- 
age like something from out of the jungle. Sic it on your foes. 
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utes each and commence with both men 
on (he mat. one with his hands and knees 
flush to the surface, the other on top 
with one hand around his foe’s waist, 
the other on an elbow. Gable was on 
top. but 27 seconds later Owings had es- 
caped and pulled off a fireman’s carry 
for a takedown and a 6 2 lead. Gable 
was then penalized for intentionally go- 
ing off the mat. In quick succession. 
Gable got a reversal. Owings an escape 
and Gable a takedown. The round end- 
ed with Owings in command 8 6 and 
with some 8.500 fans in near-hysteria. 

Owings started the last period on top. 
only to have Gable reverse him quickly 
and tic the score. Over and over they 
rolled. Gable hanging on and looking 
for a pin, Owings trying to break free. 
Owings got loose with 1:03 to go. That 
put him ahead 9-8 on the scoreboard, 
but Gable had ridden him long enough 
to have piled up two points for riding 
time and a 10 9 edge. 

With half a minute left they were up- 
right near the edge of the mat. "I had 
his arms locked in front of his chest.” 
Owings said later. “I looked down and 
saw his feet, and I knew I had to go for 
them. I tripped him and as hewentdown 
I was on top of him and got his shoul- 
ders to the mat." Owings got two points 
for a takedown, two for driving Ga- 
ble’s shoulders to the mat. Owings now 
led 13-10 with 22 seconds left. 

Gable needed only five of those sec- 
onds to escape and make it 13-11. Both 
tried for takedowns and went off the 
mat. As he walked back on. Gable 
glanced at the scoreboard in disbelief. 
Three seconds left Two points behind. 
To get a tie he needed a takedown for 
which there was hardly time. Gable was 
stunned, so much so that it was Owings 
who drove in to try for a takedown. At 
the buzzer Gable sagged to one knee. 
He had lost. 

Fifteen minutes later Gable mounted 
the victory platform beside Owings and 
accepted something he had never re- 
ceived before- a second-place medal. 
As he took it. 8,500 people rose to ap- 
plaud. Gable's chin was on his chest. 
He bit his lips. The applause continued. 
Thirty seconds. Forty-five. It lasted an- 
other half-minute and during that time 
Gable slowly raised his head until it 
was erect. Even in victory he had nev- 
er been so honored nor received the 
tribute of a crowd that expressed itself 
more eloquently. end 
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Converse Pacers that 
play hand talk it up for 
Clarina 



ii I’m the ‘Pacer,’ an all purpose athletic 
shoe made by Converse. Made with Clarino, 
a remarkable new shoe material that a shoe 
can appreciate. I know what it's like to get 
buried in mud up to the eyelets on a wet, 
sloppy ballfield. And how easy it is to get 
battered and bruised, even in a ‘touch’ foot- 
ball game with the kids. And while jogging 
may be a great way for a guy to keep in 
shape, it can make his shoes look old long 
before their time. Unless they’re made with 
Clarino. Clarino won’t crack or peel, no 
matter how hard the going. It ignores the 
weather. It wipes clean with a swipe of a 
cloth. It breaks in with the first step and 
conforms to your every movement perfect- 
ly. And what a baseball wouldn't give to 
resist scuffs and scratches the way Clarino 
does! And since I never look like I've seen 
any action, you can wear me with slacks and 
a sports jacket. Clarino. The new man-made 
shoe material that has all us Converse 
Pacers talking. And other shoes, too. yy 
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Anyone who has gone through life feeling 
unloved should try running the Boston Marathon 
at least once, says the author, who has competed 
in eight of the races, having run out of excuses not to 

BY HAL NIC»«M 
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Michigan City. Ind.: March 21. 1969. 7:30 p.m. It is 
Friday evening. I’m lying down on the couch. I test my 
right thigh with one hand. It feels different from the left 
thigh. I think my leg is asleep. My circulatory system is 
failing. I am certain I have cancer, or gangrene, or po- 
deoprosis, or something Oriental. I’m going to die. 



My only worry is whether or not death will come in the 
next 31 days. After that I don’t particularly care, because 
I will have run in the Boston Marathon exactly one month 
from today. I have been anticipating running once more 
in this greatest of all American long-distance running events 
for nearly a year, training 60 to 70 miles a week on the 
roads near my home. I hate to waste all that effort by 
dying a few days too early. 

Moreover. I hate to disappoint my wife Rose. I have run 
in seven Boston Marathons and each time she has stayed 
home. This year, for the first time. I plan to take her along as 
a spectator. Moreover, before the race we intend to spend 
two or three days in New York attending Broadway plays 
and spending my money on Fifth Avenue. Sort of a second 
honeymoon. But what a way to end a honeymoon — by 
running 26 miles 385 yards. Nevertheless, if I die before 
April 21 she never will forgive me. 

Michigan City: April 7, 11:30 a.m. Steve Kearney, a 
junior at Ball State, is home for Easter vacation. We work 
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out together. I run 20 miles, but Steve only goes half that 
distance because of an injured leg. Athletes must learn to 
live with pain. Steve also plans to run at Boston. Ev- 
erybody plans to run at Boston. I received a letter yes- 
terday from Jock Semple of the sponsoring Boston Ath- 
letic Association, and he anticipates 1,400 entries. 

The Boston Marathon owes its position alongside oth- 
er sporting events, such as the Kentucky Derby, the In- 
dianapolis 500 and Wimbledon, to tradition. In addition 
to being the most popular marathon race in the United 
States it is the oldest. In 1896 the organizers of the first 
modern Olympic Games in Greece decided to include a 
race from the plain of Marathon to Athens. This race of 
about 25 miles would commemorate the run by the leg- 
endary Phcidippides, who in the fifth century B.C. is sup- 
posed to have announced the Greek triumph over the 
invading Persians by shout- 
ing. “Rejoice, we conquer." 

He then died. That provided 
one hell of a precedent. Any- 
way. several Bostonians 
were at the 1896 Olympic 
race and the following 
spring they organized a 
“marathon" in their home 
town. 

John J. McDermott of 
New York’s Pastime Ath- 
letic Club won the first Bos- 
ton Marathon, covering 
nearly 25 miles in slightly 
less than three hours. Early 
marathon distances varied 
considerably. At the 1908 
Olympics, officials added ex- 
tra yardage so the race could 
begin at Windsor Castle and 
thus permit the royal family 
to view the start. The 26 miles 385 yards from the castle 
to the Olympic stadium finish line soon became the of- 
ficial distance for all marathons, although the Boston 
course was not increased to that length until 1927. Run- 
ners having difficulty finishing the last mile blame it on 
the Queen of England. 

Michigan City: April 14. 6 p.m. My wife and three 
children are seated with me at the dinner table when a red- 
clad figure bursts through the door. “I'm in the 12th mile 
of a 17-mile workout." it explains. “I need a glass of 
water.” It lunges into the kitchen. 

It is Ralph Pidcock. He is the director of the United 
Fund in town and a man in his early 40s. Ralph occa- 
sionally trains with me and more often uses my house as 
an oasis while on long runs. He only started running se- 
riously a year ago, but he is determined to run and finish 
the Boston Marathon. Ralph is more typical of the com- 


petitors at Boston than I, or even Steve Kearney. We ex- 
pect to finish fairly near the front, in reasonably fast time 
(that is, under three hours), whereas the majority of Bos- 
ton Marathoners harbor only a desire to finish. 

The rewards at Boston are meager, particularly con- 
sidering the amount of effort expended. Amateur tradi- 
tion requires that no cash prizes be offered. The Boston 
Athletic Association eschews paying expenses even for 
champion athletes. The first 10 finishers get trophies. The 
next 25 receive medals. Those who finish under four hours 
will be mailed certificates. 

Ralph Pidcock has finished drinking his glass of water 
and is moving toward the door. “Ralph." I cry. “You're 
running much too hard for this close to the marathon. 
You better slowdown." Before he disappears. Ralph smiles 
knowingly at me. “I do that naturally,” he says. 

Michigan City: April 1 7. 
5 a.m. Since I have business 
appointments in New York 
City 1 leave a day earlier 
than Rose. I pack two pairs 
of running shoes: one pair to 
warm up in, the other to race 
in. Before leaving I set out a 
third pair. “In case the air- 
lines lose my luggage, bring 
these," I tell Rose. "What if 
the airlines lose my luggage, 
too?" she asks. 

“Carry the shoes in your 
hand,” I say. 

Boston: April 20. 1:50 
p.m. The sun is shining, the 
air cool. We arrive by train 
from New York at the Back 
Bay station. Exiting from 
the station, I see the Pru- 
dential tower. The mara- 
thon will finish in front of it tomorrow afternoon. We arc 
staying practically next door at the Lenox Hotel. A taxi- 
cab passes. A man who tomorrow will be running 26 
miles 385 yards cannot very well climb into a taxicab to 
go half a mile, can he? I nod for Rose to follow me and 
stride off toward the Lenox, a suitcase in each hand. 

We meet Steve Kearney in the lobby. He and a friend 
have driven all the way from Indiana. "How are you feel- 
ing?" 1 ask. “My leg's a little stiff,” he says, “and I'm a 
bit tired from the drive." I counter with, “Someone threw 
a rock at our train,” as though this might cause me to run 
slower than my true potential. 

We decide to attend a meeting of the Road Runners 
Club. In the Prudential lobby we bump into Dick King, a 
friend from Chicago. Dick claims he isn't in shape and 
doesn't expect to finish very high. Even if Dick were in 
shape he wouldn't finish very high, but I don't say this. I 
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talk instead about how my stiff left knee is bothering me. 

In the elevator the operator eyes my wife: "Are you run- 
ning tomorrow, too?” 

"No," she says. 

"Well, if you do you’ll be the prettiest one in the race.” 
Rose beams. I know that when we get home she will want 
me to switch insurance companies. 

At the meeting we sit next to John O'Neil from Cleve- 
land, a former RRC president. John doesn't know wheth- 
er he will run. He has a strained leg muscle and has been 
to at least 15 doctors trying to find one who will tell him 
to run anyway. I explain that I have spent the last three 
nights in New York attending Broadway plays. "Friday 
we saw Hair," says Rose. 

"That should slow you at least two minutes,” he says. 

John O’Neil is, incontestably, a man after my own heart. 

A few minutes later Pat 
Lanin, Ron Daws and sev- 
eral other members of the 
Twin Cities Track Club ar- 
rive and sit behind us. Lanin 
says he hasn’t run enough 
miles in practice and there- 
fore doesn’t expect to do 
well tomorrow. I begin to 
explain that my wife forgot 
to pack her nightgown, but 
think better of it. Daws, a 
member of the 1968 Olym- 
pic team, just says hello. 

Boston: 3:07 p.m. Bored 
with the meeting, we leave. 

Outside, Rose discovers to 
her delight that our hotel is 
next door to Lord & Tay- 
lor. "Today is Sunday,” I 
inform her. "It's closed.” 

"Tomorrow’s Monday,” she says. ‘Til be able to shop 
in the morning.” 

"Tomorrow’s Patriot’s Day,” I parry. "It’s a holiday 
in Boston. Lord & Taylor will still be closed.” Regardless 
of the outcome of tomorrow’s race I will have recorded at 
least one triumph while in town. 

I stop to buy a copy of the Boston Herald Traveler, which 
has printed the complete entry list for the race — 1,328 run- 
ners in all. Runners who failed to file entries in time will start 
off numberless. I find myself listed as No. 47. Generally 
speaking, the better runners receive lower numbers. Amby 
Burfoot of Connecticut won the race in 1968 and has No. I. 

In the hotel lobby we meet Ralph Pidcock and his wife 
Sue. Ralph has No. 525. I ask him how he feels. "Great,” 
he says. Ralph is so new to road running that he doesn't 
even know enough to set up his excuses in advance. 

Boston: 6:30 p.m. The telephone rings in our room. 
Dave and Dolores Williams are downstairs. They arc old 


friends from Chicago and Dave has brought along a doz- 
en sheets of directions so Rose can follow the race. No 
cars are allowed on the course. You need to take back 
roads and plan on seeing the runners only every fifth or 
sixth mile. Dave is an engineer and his directions are pre- 
cise: "Go south on Route 126 until forced to turn left by 
the crowd-control policeman. Park car pointed north in 
No Parking zone. Rush on foot to the course. If delayed 
by traffic skip to the next page.” 

In the lobby we meet John O’Neil and two runners 
from New York — Al Williams (no relation to Dave) and 
Bill Harvey and their wives. We pile into several cars to 
head for a restaurant named Fantasia out near Harvard 
Square. On the way Al’s car develops a fiat tire. A bad 
omen, I decide. 

Arne Richards, who works as a librarian at Kansas 
State University, stayed with 
the Williamses last night. 
Dave explains that Arne has 
organized the janitors in his 
library. They do sprints up 
a stairway. Arne can reach 
the top of the stairs in 1 8 sec- 
onds. but one of the jan- 
itors made it in 19 seconds 
with heavy work boots on. 
"Arne claims that’s a real 
underdeveloped talent,” 
says Dave. 

We discuss the size of the 
field. As recently as half a 
dozen years ago the record 
number of starters was may- 
be 250. Now five times that 
number appear. This is part- 
ly because of the tremen- 
dous interest in jogging as 
a sport. Joggers eventually hear about Boston and decide 
that they want to run the course. It takes the average jog- 
ger two years to build himself to the point where he is 
ready to tackle 26 miles of steady running. I anticipate 
5.000 entrants at Boston in another decade. The large num- 
ber of entrants produces interesting identification prob- 
lems. Some runners wear letters, such as A7 or X2. They 
look like secret agents. 

"Last year I saw a runner with 707 on his chest,” says 
Dave. "I asked him if his first name was Boeing. He got 
mad.” 

Cambridge, Mass.: 9:30 p.m. Rose orders scrod. I 
order spaghetti and eat lots of rolls. In the past, athletes 
used to eat steak for raw power, but physiologists now 
claim you get better results in endurance events by fueling 
with carbohydrates. 

"I’ve never felt pain during a marathon,” explains Al 
Williams. "Fatigue, yes, but not pain. Maybe that’s my 

continued 



A perennial hazard of the marathon is dogs that yap at your feet. 
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continued 


problem. If I could push farther into the pain barrier I 
might run faster." 

"The marathon is an unusual race," I explain to Dave's 
wife. "For the first 10 or so miles you move at such a rel- 
atively easy pace that running is quite enjoyable. You 
must hold back. If you don't you're in trouble. You pay 
for early excesses. In a mile run if you push the first quar- 
ter fast you may come unglued in the third lap. but you 
can always gut through that last quarter. Thus few ntilers 
quit except from sheer cowardice. In a marathon, on the 
other hand, if you fall apart three-fourths of the way 
through you have another half dozen miles and maybe 45 
more minutes of running ahead of you. That's when it 
hurts. You may not finish. You won't finish if some well- 
meaning soul comes along and offers you a ride. The dif- 
ference between the mile and the marathon is the dif- 
ference between burning your fingers with a match and 
being slowly roasted over hot coals. 

"Boston is a tough race not because of the hills but be- 
cause of w here (he hills arc. There arc only four real ones 
but they come between 17 and 21 miles, or right at the 
point where fatigue is becoming a factor. That’s where 
most runners quit. If they get much farther they figure: 
'Hell, I've gone this far: might as well go all the way.’ ’’ 

The favoTitc question of TepoTtcTS who covct baseball 
and football 364 days a year and the marathon only once 
is: What do you think about w hile you’re running? In train- 
ing I think about many things. I think about winning at 
Boston. I think about how much I hate dogs that bark 
and yap at my feet. I think about my work and have men- 
tally "written" portions of magazine articles while run- 
ning. I got the idea for one book at the eight-mile point 
during a 17-mile workout. But during a race I concentrate 
on the simple act of running. I think of myself as a well- 
oiled machine, moving methodically and efficiently toward 
my goal. Sometimes I sing to myself in rhythm to the 
smoothly ticking machine. When all of its parts arc syn- 
chronized I really blow along the course. It gives me a 
sense of internal beauty. 

Boston: 7 a.m. I wake up and realize it is time for break- 
fast. but 1 am too tired to rise from my bed. At 7:15 the 
telephone rings. It is Steve Kearney. He has already fin- 
ished his breakfast and wants to give Rose his camera so 
she can take pictures of him during the race. "At 7:15. 
>ou jerk." 1 cry. "You just slowed my race by three more 
minutes." 

Rose and I dress and walk to Bickford's, which serves 
the best oatmeal in town. Four stars in the marathoners’ 
guidebook. The place is crowded with runners eating their 
last meal. I order, then cross the street to pick up my num- 
ber. Several hundred runners arc waiting for buses to trans- 
port them at 8:30 from the Prudential tower to Hop- 
kinton. where the race will start. I see Jock Semple, the 
BAA trainer. "This is too much," he moans. 

I sympathize with Jock. Me absorbs the runners’ com- 


plaints. When there aren’t enough toilets they blame Jock. 
When their names get misspelled in the newspapers they 
blame Jock. "I don’t mind the serious runners." says 
Jock, "the ones who train for the race and might finish in 
four hours or better. It's the nuts, the Harvard students, 
the clowns, the women, the people with funny signs who 
bother me. The best runners in the world run this race 
and the press writes about the freaks." 

When I return to the restaurant, number in hand. 
Rose already is eating her scrambled eggs. "Where’s 
my oatmeal?” I ask. The waitress looks at me dis- 
dainfully, as though to indicate she doesn’t serve oatmeal 
to empty stools. All right for you. Bickford's. Down to 
three stars. 

Boston: 10 a.m. The expressway will get us to Hop- 
kinton more quickly, but I suggest to Ralph that we drixe 
the course backwards for orientation. He agrees. "When 
you get to the CITGO sign you have one mile to go." I in- 
struct him. "It’s four miles to the finish line from the roll- 
er skating rink.” and. "When you reach Wellesley College 
you’re about halfway home." Usually the Wellesley girls 
line the streets to watch the runners pass. Some years ago 
Reader's Digest published an article on the Boston Mar- 
athon. relating that Harvard and MIT students have been 
known \o pin on numbers and cmcT the race ahead of the 
leaders to impress the Wellesley girls. 

We pass several boys in sweat suits hitchhiking to the 
starting line. "When you come to Natick Square." I tell 
Ralph, "you’ve gone about 10 miles. You can tell how 
fast you’re running by checking the clock on the church 
steeple." 

The gymnasium in Hopkinton is a madhouse. I quickly 
change. Dr. Warren Guild, an old friend, is one of 10 
doctors giving physical examinations. He listens to two 
heartbeats and pronounces me alive. The line outside the 
toilet is too long. There are about 1,200 people there and 
only seven toilets. I decide to rely on the nearby woods 
and trot outdoors to warm up by jogging around the high- 
school athletic field. The sun is shining. I wear a royal- 
blue sweat suit with KOREA written across its back in 
broad white letters. I traded for the suit in Mexico City 
last fall. It belonged to a boxer on the Korean Olympic 
team. As I trot around the field I pass two other runners. 
One says: "That’s the palesl-looking Korean I ever saw." 

Walking to the starting line I meet Andy Crichton, one 
of the senior editors at Sports Illustrated. He says he 
doesn’t expect to do very well. I forget the reason he 
gave: either pneumonia or a broken leg. Last year Andy 
and I ran most of the last half a dozen miles together but 
I oulsprinted him 200 yards from the finish line. 1 haven’t 
sold anything to Sports Illustrated since. 

Hopkinton. Mass.: 11:59 a.m. One minute until the 
start, there are 1,152 of us official starters crowded onto a 
narrow street waiting for the gun. Talk about handicaps. 
The runners standing at the back of the pack will be 30 
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Things are Happening 
at the Ben Hogan 
Company! 


w 


hen the Ben Hogan Company introduced 
the APEX shaft last fall, the game of golf 
greeted a new product destined to change 
existing ideas about distance, accuracy and 
playability. 

Testing showed APEX shafts to be superior to 
conventional steel, or aluminum. 

Test results, shown in the schematic diagram 
below, prove APEX drives farther with greater 
accuracy than any other club shaft tested. 
The golfers who have played APEX shafts over 
this year have gone a step beyond science to 
further prove APEX to be the longest driving, 
most accurate shaft in the history of golf. 

^|i<- ' ‘ ' APEX shafts and the new 

1970 Ben Hogan club- 
ln Apex heads combine to pro- 
/ duce the finest, most pre- 
cise pieces of golfing 
aluminum Q equipment ever made — 

i. the 1970 Ben Hogan 1 + 
V Irons . . . and the 1970 Ben 

Hogan Speed Slot'Woods 

I both with the new 

I "ridge” grip. 

" v APEX shafted clubs are 
Qsteel now available for left- 
handed and lady golfers. 
*''' Try APEX. You'll see why 
APEX does outperform them 
I all. 

Af^cr BEN HOGAN CO. 
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seconds behind even before they cross the starting line. I 
give Rose my sweat clothes. Dave Williams wishes me 
good luck. Steve Kearney has given his camera to Ralph’s 
wife. Steve and I stand together in about the fourth row. 
Ralph is lost somewhere behind in the horde. Two hel- 
icopters buzz in circles overhead. Two dozen or more pho- 
tographers buzz in circles on the ground. The three fa- 
vored Japanese runners are standing in the front row. 
Kids are sitting in trees. Spectators crowd each side of the 
path we will take. The starter mounts a ladder and raises 
his gun. Then everything seems to grow silent. The gun 
barks and we surge forward like a glacier over a cliff. 

Immediately my arms go out in front of me in self-de- 
fense. Anyone falling would feel the weight of 2,304 rubber- 
soled shoes on his back. To my right a well-muscled run- 
ner labeled MONTANA dodges and darts in an attempt 
to reach the front. Obviously his idea of glory is to lead 
the field, even if only for 
220 yards, regardless of the 
expenditure of energy. If he 
decks two or three other 
runners in the process, too 
bad for them. But the Jap- 
anese runners are off too fast 
and. to my delight. MON- 
TANA fails in his mission. 

The pack turns right at 
the corner. We begin a long 
downhill descent. I am run- 
ning faster than I want, but 
what the hell. Even so. the 
leaders steadily pull away 
from me. The runners string 
out. Soon they are moving 
in small groups which will 
not break up until miles 
down the road. I attach my- 
self to a pack moving at my 
pace. Or perhaps it attaches itself to me. Steve Kearney 
had been standing beside me when the gun went off but I 
no longer see him. 

Whole families line the roads as we move into the open 
countryside. They cheer us without bias. Someone cheers 
me by name. Does he know me or has he checked my num- 
ber against the program? There is a loud honking and roar- 
ing from behind and the runners shift to one side to allow 
the press bus to speed by. There is no other traffic on the 
road. 

As the highway winds, the runners shift from right to 
left to right trying to cut inches off the distance they have 
to run. Children dart out offering quartered oranges. Slap, 
slap, slap, my feet dance over the pavement. A tune floats 
in my mind: "This is the dawning of the Age of Aquar- 
ius. A-quar-i-us." I know from past experience that some 
of the trailing runners will be carrying transistor radios. 


They listen to the race being broadcast as they run in it. 
Or maybe they are baseball fans. The Sox always play on 
Patriot’s Day and Ken Harrelson got traded to Cleveland 
and refused to go. He won't go. he won’t go. Maybe he 
wanted to stay in town to watch the marathon. Slap. slap, 
slap. I sec someone holding a Japanese flag, but his he- 
roes already hive passed. 

Framingham, Mass.: 12:35 p.m. My strategy had been 
to stay within sight of the leaders to at least the first check- 
point at t l /i miles, but already they’re gone. I also had 
planned to slow my pace somewhat at this point but I 
don’t do it. Don’t ask me why. Perhaps it is overcon- 
fidence. Bill Harvey has been running by my side, but he 
drops back. I look up. Dave Williams has made it through 
traffic. He hands me a plastic bottle containing Gatoradc. 
Technically this violates the rules. The sponsors provide 
refreshment points but running in this big a field it is easy 
to get missed. It is also dif- 
ficult to drink from a cup 
while running without spill- 
ing half the liquid on you. 
Sipping water is all right, 
but Gatorade is sticky. 

I take several long slurps 
without breaking stride, 
then offer the bottle to Jim 
McDonagh of the Millrosc 
AA. A mile farther we pass 
a runner trotting along 
wearing a fedora, red socks 
and a crayoned number. 
This is one of the freaks who 
make Jock so mad. Judging 
from his speed he must have 
started at 1 1 o'clock. I'm 
running steadily but only oc- 
casionally do I feel the de- 
sired machinclikc rhythm. I 
slip into it for several hundred yards, then slip out. 

Natick, Mass.: 12:57 p.m. I check the clock on the 
church steeple. I'm passing through the square 10 minutes 
earlier than last year (when I was in poorer shape), but 
several minutes later than I wanted. I’m not sure, how- 
ever, if the clock is accurate. The bottoms of my feet are 
getting hot. I recognize signs of forming blisters and know 
I'm in trouble. Damn it. Why didn’t the airlines lose my 
luggage? My other shoes wouldn't have troubled me. 

"You're in 41st place." Rose yells to me as I pass. I 
look ahead up the road and although the leaders are out 
of sight I can count nearly two dozen runners within 
maybe a quarter of a mile. Simply maintaining a steady 
pace should allow me to pass most of them. 

But the fun part is behind. The machine rhythm has 
not yet come. McDonagh begins to slide on ahead of me: 
now 15 yards, now 40 yards; soon I have forgotten him. 

continued 
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“...and we went for a walk 
on the beach and there was a full moon 
over the Caribbean 
and that year and a half of saving 
really seemed worth it. 


Then Bob lost our money.” 



T he slawsons were careful 
planners. Except in one 
respect. They took their money in 
cash — $420 — instead of American 
Express Travelers Cheques. 

The sad result: they had to come 
home eleven days early. 


The money could have been lost 
anywhere — dancing, watching 
the tropical moon, or strolling 
along that beautiful beach. But 
the fact was they were broke. So 
home they went, sadder but wiser. 

It didn’t have to happen. 

Suppose Bob had lost American 
Express Travelers Cheques 
instead of cash. Then he could 
have gone to the local American 
Express office or representative 
— we’re all over the world — and 
got his missing Cheques replaced. 
Result— one vacation rescued. 

Even on weekends and holidays in 
the U.S., American Express can 
arrange an emergency refund up 
to $100 to tide you over. (Just call 
Western Union Operator 25.) 


Only American Express gives 
refunds 365 days a year. 

Our Cheques are good everywhere 
—at restaurants, hotels, motels, 
gas stations, nightclubs, stores — 
both here and abroad. 


You can get American Express 
Travelers Cheques where 



. \merican Express Tnuclcrs ( heques - 
I he money you can't really lose. 


you bank for just l<t for every 
dollar’s worth. 

Which means that for $4.20, 
one hard-saving couple 
could have spared themselves 
a whole lot of grief. 


American Express Travelers Cheques 

AMERICAN EXPRESS 


FOR PEOPLE WHO TRAVEL 
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Day-long comfort and smart styling feature 
this golf oxford by Shaw, in easy-to-clean 
black Gator-grain and white Cortam . . . 
always looks fresh and sparkling! CUSH- 
IONED HEEl-TO-TOE plus full glove leather 
lining, this fine fitting style is available 
with or without kiltie. Has NEOLITE FLEX 
sole and heel with calks and full leather 
midsole. One of Shaw's complete line of 
quality men's shoes at sensible prices. If 
your store or pro shop doesn't have them, 
write us. 

M. T. SHAW. INC. 

Coldwater. Mich. 49036 

"Over 4B years of quality shoemaking"— 


A 

Little Knowledge 
About Arthritis 

can make the difference between 
control and crippling. 

Something can be done. 

For facts ...for help, call on 

The 

Arthritis Foundation 

Let’s help each other. 



Wellesley. Mass.: 1:13 p.m. I come 
alongside a runner wearing red shorts 
and a white top. "1 dread this next mile.' 
he says. "I work in this town and ev- 
erybody knows me." 

“What's your name?” I ask. and he 
identifies himself as Peter Stipe. 

Sure enough, the crowd begins to 
shout, “Come on. Peter" and "You can 
do it, Peter." They love him in Welles- 
ley. His face turns the color of his shorts. 

I run along five yards behind, basking 
in his reflected glory. Then, on the oth- 
er side of town, I go past Peter. Rose 
still follow ing Dave Williams' directions 
tells me I’ve moved up to 30th place. 

Newton. Mass.: 1:35 p.m. 1 have 
reached the hills. The four of them culmi- 
nate in the one they call Heartbreak Hill, 
l ive years earlier I actually left the field 
at this point and thought myself on the 
way to victory. Then, going up the second 
hill, a flatbed truck loaded with photog- 
raphers moved pasl me. Immediately be- 
hind it ran Aurele Vandendricsschc of 
Belgium, the eventual winner, waving 
and smiling while they snapped his pic- 
ture. It broke me. I finished fifth. 

Now in 1969, moving up that same 
hill. Peter from Wellesley surges past. 
My fast early pace has told on me. The 
bottoms of my feet feel hot and wet. 
My legs move stiffly, as though I were 
running on stilts. Maybe if I stop and 
stretch them they will work normally 
again. But if I slop I may not get mov- 
ing again. My hips ache. My shoulders 
are heavy. My amis arc swinging loo 
much. For 17 glorious miles I have been 
passing other runners and now. one by 
one. they begin to move pasl me. They 
are wearing three-digit numbers. When 
the high-number runners start going 
past, you know you're in trouble. 

I tuck in behind one and try to mim- 
ic his pace. Nothing works. He pulls 
away. Another comes by, Three digits. 
Slap, slap, slap. Rose stands near the 
top of Heartbreak Hill offering a last 
sip of Gatorade before she drives straight 
to the finish line. I could climb in the 
car if I wanted to, but I *m all heart. 
"You're 15 minutes behind the leaders," 
she informs me. 

"I'm dying," I inform her. 

A small boy nearby turns worriedly 


to his mother: "Did you hear that?” he 
says. "He said he's dying." 

I run on under the shadow of a con- 
struction crane. Perhaps it will topple 
on me. Maybe I can get hit by a car. 
Why aren't the Boston cops more care- 
less in their traffic control? If I am to 
be struck by a car I hope it is now and 
not three miles farther down the road. 

Boston: 2:05 p.m. I am four or five 
miles out. I know I will finish. My time, 
though I had hoped to go faster, will at 
least be "respectable." I might even 
make the top 50 and get my name in 
the summaries in tomorrow morning's 
New York Times. 

I have gone into my survival stride. 
My head bobs. My arms and shoulders 
swing grotesquely in an attempt to move 
my legs faster. I am bent forward. The 
bottoms of my feet feel squishily soft. 
Yet the people on the sidewalks applaud 
me. They catch my number as I ap- 
proach. consult their programs and ex- 
hort me by name: "Come on. Hal" and 
"Only four miles to go, Hal" and "It's 
all downhill from here, Hal." 

Topographically speaking it may be 
all downhill, but to a marathoner the 
last four miles always seem uphill. But 
at least the crowd cares. They want me 
to succeed. Oh, a few have short, nasty 
comments, but they arc in the minority. 
Most of those lining the marathon route 
behave as though they want every one 
of the 1 . 1 52 starters to win. And of course 
if you finish you do win. Anyone who 
has gone through his life feeling unloved 
should try running the Boston Marathon 
at least once. 

Boston: 2:41:18 p.m. I cross the fin- 
ish line raising my right hand in a 
clcnehcd-tist gesture. I’m not sure what 
the gesture means but it seems like a 
nice, liberal thing to do. 

Michigan City: April 23, 4 p.m. I 
am crushed. Tuesday's Times arrived to- 
day by mail and it lists only the first 25 
finishers. Japan's Yoshiaki Unctani won 
the race in a record 2 hours 13 minutes 
49 seconds. Ron Daws finished fourth, the 
first American. Jim McDonagh placed 
15th. Peter from Wellesley got 23rd. 
Someone from Tufts took 25th. Imagine 
being beaten by someone from Tufts. 

I left Boston by plane several hours 
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Imperial's luxury ride has been imitated. But never duplicated. 



A man i> understandably proud of the things dial please him most. 


The story behind Torsion-Quiet. Only 
Imperial among America's three luxury 
cars has a torsion-bar suspension on every 
model, though a competitor uses it on 
one of his most expensive models. Tor- 
sion bars, with unibody construction and 
the Sound Isolation System, deliver a Tor- 
sion-Quiet Ride. An ideal combination 
of quietness, stability and control. 

The roomiest luxury car. We have de- 
signed Imperial to be the roomiest Ameri- 
can luxury car. Based upon the sum of eight critical inte- 
rior measurements, we come out ahead of the others. 
Roominess, we feel, is a prime luxury car requisite. 

Adding convenience to luxury. In addition to Imperial s 
long list of standard equipment (power steering, brakes, 


windows, etc.), there are many interest- 
ing options to select from. Including our 
exclusive dual heating or air conditioning 
systems. Dual controls allow the driver to 
set separate levels of comfort for front 
and rear compartments. 

Price. A modicum of difference. Price 
differences between comparable models 
in the luxury class are negligible, How- 
ever, the standard LeBaron 4-Door Hard- 
top comes with a vinyl roof and 50/50 
split bench seat; thus many regard it to be the best value. 
It's only a three-car field, Study them all. 

The new choice. 4 ^. 

IMPERIALS™ 





NOW 

AAHPER- NCAA-SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 



FULL-COLOR 
TO HELP YOU 
TEACH 

BASIC SKILLS. 


In response to a demand for top quality coaching movies, three 
of the most respected names in the World of Sports-NCAA, 
AAHPER. and SPORTS ILLUSTRATED-have joined with the 
nation's leading producer of educational films. The Ealing Cor- 
poration. to create some of the most significant coaching aids 
ever devised. 


These new, lully-carlridged film loops need no threading- 
load in three seconds— can be shown In daylight— cost tar 
less. We're talking about nothing less than a revolution in 
physical education. 

These film loops are the most flexible, most thorough coach- 
ing movies ever created— for grounding teams and individuals 
in the fundamentals of every physical skill. 

Football, tennis, golf, badminton, archery, gymnastics, bas- 
ketball. bowling-each sport has several 4-minute movie les- 
sons. (For instance, there are 33 gymnastics lessons.) Other 
sports are in production. Soon, you'll have a library of 400 
movie lessons to choose from. 

Consider these advantages and you'll see why this is a com- 
pletely new way to teach sports: 

■ "Official NCAA Films" guarantees that the perform- 
ances are technically flawless. High-ranking young amateurs 


demonstrate the skills. AAHPER or NCAA experts supervise 
the filming and write the accompanying notes. 

■ Lessons in each sport are graded. Step-by-step, stu- 
dents are led through basic skills, from the simple to the 
complex. 

■ Cartridged film loops eliminate all the old movie head- 
aches. They fit Technicolor Film Loop Projectors. Just insert a 
cartridge and turn a switch. After running 4 minutes, the film 
automatically starts again-without rewinding. And you can 
stop and slart the action whenever you want. 

■ These are full-color, superbly clear motion pictures. 
And they're silent, so you can comment on the action. 

■ They cost much less than the old 16 mm films. Only 
$24.95 per cartridge. 

We guarantee you: Ealing/Sports Illustrated film loops will 
amplify your coaching and teaching ability. 


WANT TO KNOW MORE? 

SEND FOR THIS FREE 50-PAGE CATALOG. 



THIS SPECIAL OFFER is limited to accredited instructors and educators. All others please enclose one dollar. 


Ealing/Sports Illustrated 


Full-color sports instruction movie loops. 

To get your copy of our big new catalog, mail this coupon to 

Ealing/Sports Illustrated 
2225 Massachusetts Avenue 
Cambridge, Mass. 02140 



We sp>ent $27 million so we 
wouldn’t forget your name. 



That $27 million 
bought us the largest real 
time airline commercial 
computer in the world. 

A call from you 
one of our reservations- 
agents puts this 
cent machine to work. 

We see to it that it 
gives you the flight you 
want, when you want it 
and how you want it. 

And then it remembers. 
The agent pushes a small 
square button marked 
'enter,” and delivers your 
name, phone and flight 
into its elephant-sized 
memory. 

So, if you have a 
question, or change your 
flight, or whatever, all this 
information is brought 
back in seconds. 

But. suppose our 
agent misspells your last 
name or misunderstands 
the first. That's where our 
investment really pays off. 
If the agent and the com- 
puter can't find you on 
the first try, they begin to 
worry. They stall search- 


ing the flight list, your 
destination. 


number, 
start to spell your name 
differently, not stopping 
till your name appears as 
it should, “t’s” crossed 
and “is” dotted. 

The 32,000 people 
of Eastern, in remember- 
ing a face, may have 
forgotten a name. So. in 
an effort to put you at 
home in the sky as you 
are on land we've put all 
that money to work so 
we can remember name 
and face and still serve 
you efficiently. To you 
and to us. that’s worth 
any amount of money. 



*3* EASTERN The Wings of Man. 

Eastern flies to Atlanta, New Orleans, Nashv ille, Louisville, Birmingham. At surprisingly low fares. Ask 
your travel agent to put you aboard or call Eastern at 467-2900 in Chicago. And chaige it if you like. 



Because 15,000 American companies knew a 
Because 100,000 hard-core unemployed 


Last March, the National Alliance of Busi- 
nessmen was formed to work with the Gov- 
ernment on a problem of critical national 
importance. The Program: JOBS (Job 
Opportunities in the Business Sector). The 
Task: to hire, train and retain the nation's 
hard-core unemployed. To find and fill 
100,000 jobs by July 1969; 500,000 by 
1971. 

They are being hired. 

The first year’s goal has been reached seven 
months ahead of schedule! In the nation’s 
fifty largest cities J O B S is progressing at 
the rate of 20,000 placements per month— 
over double llie anticipated rate. At the end 
of December, 100,000 hard-core workers 


were on the job . . . earning an average of 
$2. 25/hour. 

They are being trained. 

Companies are bringing the hard-core into 
the mainstream of American business by 
providing the new workers with special train- 
ing both educational and vocational. And 
by conducting imaginative “sensitivity” pro- 
grams to help foremen and supervisors 
understand the unique problems of the hard- 
core. 

Extra training costs arc being shared by 
Industry and Government. In two-thirds of 
the cases these costs have been voluntarily 
absorbed by the individual employers. One- 
third of participating companies have signed 
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working 

sound business proposition when they saw it. 
are now on payrolls instead of relief rolls. 


contracts with the Department of Labor. 

They are being retained. 

Two out of every three hard-core workers 
have remained on the job . . . better than the 
normal rate for all entry-level jobs. 

Based on this high job retention level 
and upon the success of the training pro- 
grams, 97% of employers surveyed said they 
will continue hiring the hard-core. They 
maintain that the JOBS Program is “the 
most practical way to solve the problem of 
the hard-core unemployed.” 

JOBS is still urgent business! 

Success to-date has been extremely encour- 
aging. But thousands of the hard-core are 
still waiting. ..waiting for the chance to 


develop their abilities; waiting to fill indus- 
try’s growing need for skilled workers. 

Special training funds continue to be 
available through MA-4 contracts with the 
Department of Labor. Call the National 
Alliance of Businessmen office in your city 
for complete details. 

The JOBS Program is more than an 
obligation to the country and to the econ- 
omy. It’s a prime business opportunity for 
your company. 



National Alliance of Businessmen 
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Your son the plumber 


We're kidding, of course. 

Nobody wants his son to be a 
plumber — not when he can go to 
college and make almost as much 
money becoming a stockbroker, 
architect or micropaleontologist. 

And that’s the whole problem. 
The frustration of having to work 
in a clean-hands job is driving a 
generation of young people into 
some real hang-ups. They're suc- 
cumbing to a false pressure to 
become scholars and profession- 
als just to please their parents. 

But the problem goes deeper 
than the family. It puts a real 
strain on the economy. It provides 


us with a glut of junior executives 
and a dearth of carpenters and 
aircraft mechanics. 

It distorts society the way it 
distorts the economy. And we 
end up with a society full of 
schisms. White collar versus blue 
collar. Professional versus 
tradesman. Management versus 
labor. 

It creates false classes, too. By 
building resentment and foster- 
ing misunderstanding. 

Unhappily, much of this mis- 
understanding can be seen and 
heard in today's advertising, the 
kind of advertising that talks to 


the “mass" audience. Or, to put it 
more accurately, to the adman’s 
impression of the ‘‘masses.” This 
advertising condescends, insults 
and, most importantly, fails in its 
purpose. 

The other kind of advertising 
talks to real people in the real 
world about their real needs. And 
it talks to people as people, not 
as stockbrokers or plumbers. 


.MAKSTICLLEli I NC. 

One East Wacker Drive, Chicago 60601 

Advertising • Public Relations 
Marketing Research 


Los Angeles • New York • Pittsburgh • Washington • Brussels • Geneva • London • Paris • Stockholm • Stuttgart • Toronto 
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continued 

after the race not knowing my finish 
but when the Times only carried the 
first 25 I called Boston and learned that 
I was 49th. 

John O'Neil went only nine miles and 
had to drop out because of his bad leg. 
I never discovered what happened to 
Bill Harvey. I saw Al Williams in the 
dressing room afterward, and he told 
me he finished in the high 2:40s. He 
looked quite happy. Rose said Steve 
Kearney came in about five minutes af- 
ter I did. I never saw him. Andy Crich- 
ton reached the finish line in 3 hours 13 
minutes. He was bubbling. 

Now, two days after the Marathon. 
Ralph Pidcock is at my house and we are 
rehashing the big race. Ralph finished, al- 
though he too left Boston without offi- 
cially knowing his time or place. He fig- 
ures he was maybe seven minutes inside 
four hours and somewhere around 600th 
place. There were 678 finishers under 
four hours. Ralph says he had to sit on 
the curb when his legs stiffened at 17 
miles. "There was a Harvard student 
who came in after me," he says. "He 
only trained for 3>/i weeks. He said he 
ran because his mother gave him SI00." 
So much for amateurism. 

After my finish I walked straight in- 
to the medical room and lay down 
on a cot. The foot doctor swabbed the 
bottoms of my feet with alcohol, then 
burst the two-inch blisters formed on 
each. The alcohol stung like a sword. 
|Now' my feet no longer hurt, they itch. 
I'm sunburned, too. I’ve developed a bad 
■cold. My legs remain stiff. You always 
have stiff legs when you finish slower 
than you start. They hurt walking down- 
stairs so usually I turn and walk down- 
stairs backward. People think you’re a 
bit odd when you do this in public, how- 
ever. They don't know you've just run 
in the Boston Marathon. 

But as Ralph and I talk, one fact be- 
comes clear. We have both begun to 
make plans to return to Boston next year. 
“I knew it even before I finished.” I say. 
"There I was, half a mile from the end. I 
was hurting more then than at any lime 
before. Suddenly it dawned on me that 1 
would be back. And I would train hard- 
er. And I would run faster.” 

"Frightening," says Ralph. end 
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Let the warm, wise 
Phoenix bird take 
you 

its wing 


Phoenix announces a 


free financial service 


for people of moderate 
means. With the 
selection of securities, 
savings and insurance 
that's just right for you. 


A team of specialists will map out 
an objective analysis of your financial 
needs and goals. The program is geared 
to men with S8.000 to S25.000 incomes. It's 
flexible and factual with risks and possible rewards 
clearly stated. No charge. No obligation 
Write for full information to The Phoenix Equity 
Planning Corporation, One American Row. 

Hartford. Conn. 06115. 


The Phoenix Companies 


Available where we are licensed. 


Oon't miss "Save on you r Taxes with Sylvia Porter” on ABC-TV, Monday, April 6 at 10:30 P.M.. EST. 


zip code 

helps 

keep 

postal 

costs 



BUT ONLY IF YOU USE IT. 


What Do Many Doctors Use 
When They, Themselves, 
Suffer From Hemorrhoids? 


Exclusive Formula Gives Prompt, Temporary Relief From 
Pain, Itching In Many Cases. . . and Actually Helps Shrink Swollen 
Hemorrhoid Tissues— Caused By Inflammation. 


A recent survey among doctors showed 
that fifty-eight per cent of the doctors 
reporting named one particular formula 
w hich they either use or recommend for 
their families. 

This medication in case after case 
gives prompt relief for hours from 
pain and burning itch of tissues and 


actually helps shrink swelling of in- 
flamed hemorrhoid tissues. Tests upon 
hundreds of patients showed this to 
be true. 

The medication used was Prepara- 
tion IT -there’s no other formula like 
it. And Preparation H needs no pre- 
scription. Ointment or Suppositories. 


FOR 

THE RECORD 

A roundup of the sports information 
of the week 


basketball NBA In an culling Iwo-oxcrlimc 
Kalin- with Raliimorc. New York started it> bexl-of- 
M-'cn [iliivoll «riev with a 120 117 victory. Willis 
Reed, who played 54 of 58 minutes lor the Kuickv. 
scored JO points while Bullet 'tar I aiJ Miutrne pul 
in ,l » lor the losers. The next night Monroe, who 
ha' been bothered by arthritic knees, hll for only 
It us Baltimore again went down to defeat, this 
tune 106 'W. In its third game Baltimore came back 
lx> win t;7 1 1 ' and keep hope Milwaukee and Phil- 
adelphia split their playoff games, the Bucks tak- 
ing the tirst. 125 1 18. and the 76ers the second. 
112 105, in a contest that produced a light be- 
txxccn Philadelphia s 1 uke Jackson and Milwaukee"' 
Don Smith. In the Western Division. Atlanta twice 
downed Chicago, I2>i III and 124 104, behind the 
shooting of Joe Caldwell and l ou Hudson. C'ulll- 
w ell registered 39 and 2J points in the two games, 
while Hudson hll lor .16 and JO, Los Angeles roiil- 
ed Phoenix 128 1 1 2 in the other playolT series. 

AHA Last week Indiana secured ihe I astern Di*i- 
sion crown, but the struggle for the next three posi- 
tions and a place m ihe playolls went on. Second- 
place Kentucky won all three ol its contests, includ- 
ing a I '0 1 27 double-overtime victory user New Or- 
leans and a 101 08 win over Carolina that was 
decided h> a 15-loot last-second basket by Durel 
Carrier I arliei in the week Carolina had registered 
two wins. 127 1 12 over Miami and 121 I07oxcrln- 
diana. and moved to within two games of second 
place, but the loss to Kentucky and a 1 1 2 1117 defeat 
by Miami dropped the Cougars f/y games behind the 
Colonels, f ourth-place Los Angeles was the only 
Western team to enjoy a winning week, defeating 
Carolina 106 '<2 and Washington 124 II I while los- 
ing only once. IJ5 1 10. to Ihe < aps. I irsi-place Den- 
ser and second-place W ishingion each had a sictory 
and a defeat, thus remaining I Vj games apart Italic 
McCarthy, couch of the filth-place New Orleans 
leant, said. "II xe can gel into the playollv. we're 
good enough to win." but for the Hues. I Vi games out 
ol fourth, the problem wav getting into the playolls. 


climbed to fourth. One of the North Stars' tosses 
wa» a 4 ,2 defeat by Los Angeles, who in regis- 
tering their IJth victory avoided tying the record 
lor the worst season in modern NHL history. 

EAST : Boston (2-0-1). Chicago (2-0-1), Monlteal(2-0- 
l) Detioil (0-11), New Yoik (0-2-1), Toronto (l i- 
lt WEST St Louis (1-2-0) Pittsburgh (.’-1-0), Phil- 
adelphia (1-2-0), Oakland (2-1-1) Minnesota (0-3- 
1) Los Angeles (2-1-0) 

horse racing Raymond Curtis' MY DAD 
til (TRGE ($5,201. ridden by Ray Broussard ate 
up Corn Oil T he Cob in the stretch and finished a 
neck m front of the favorite at the $144,600 I |or- 
nla Derby. I lie winner ran ihe I '/t-milc Culfurcum 
course in I 50$i (piute 22). 

VheSI4l .400 Santa Anita Derby was won bsTl.R- 
LAGO ($51. tile favorite owned bs S J \gnew 
and ridden by Bill Shoemaker, who covered Ike I ' Si- 
mile course in 1 : 4 S- • to linish a comfortable - ',7 
lengths in front of George Lewis (page 22). 

Fddvc Belmonte rode DEW AN ($22l, a 5-ytar-old 
stin of Bold Ruler to a three-quarters lengih vic- 
tory over Gaelic Dancer at the $57,600 Westchester 
-S'rakes at Aqueduct. Arts and Teller -. last year's 
Horse of the Year, who was carrying I JO pounds, 
the largest handicap of his career, finished a dis- 
appointing fourth. 

At Doncaster. Lngland IOO-to-9 shot N|.W CHAP- 
11 R. Sandy Barclay in the saddle, limshcd first h' 
half a length in the Lincolnshire Handicap, an Irish 
Sweepstakes race. 

rowing CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY ltd front 
the 'tart and finished three lengths in front of Ov- 
ldrd lo win ns third consecutive victory in the 141- 
year-old event held at London. 


swimming At the NCAA championships in Salt 
Lake Ells. Ml K I BURTON of UCLA took three 
gold medals: the 1.650-yard freestyle, the 500-yard 
freestyle and the 200-yard butterfly. BRIAN JOlt 
ol Stanford set two American records withclock- 
ingsof 57.57 m the I00->ard breaststroke and 2:0 5. ‘hi 
in the 200-yard breaststroke. Indiana's Mark Spit/ 
was an early disappointment (pilin' 26) bui even so 
the Hoosiers again won the team title. 

WRESTLING In the last match of his eollcgi.1 It- ca- 
reer D.ui (utile of Jmi.i Stale was defeated lor the 
first time when LARRY OWINGS of Washington 
beat him 1.1 -1 1 to gain the 142-pound crown at the 
NCAA championships in E.vjnston. Ill IOWA 
STATE, with wins m Ihe 158- 167- and 177-pound 
classes, took the team title (pngi- 72). 


EAST Indiana (2-1). Kentucky (3-0). Carolina (2-3) 
New York (0-2) Pittsburgh (0-3) Miami<? 1) WESI 
Denver (l-l) Washington (1-1) Dallas (2 2), Los An- 
geles (2-1) New Oileans(2-2) 

C’OLl.l GE Rick Mouni nf Purdue scored 2* 
points and Jim Me Vlifftart of Columbia put in 2< to 
lead the East to a 1 16 102 victory over the West at 
the annual All-Star Game at Indianapolis. 

BOWLING T he $6,000 firsl-pn/c check at the $41.0<H) 
New Orleans Open was won by DON JOHNSON 
ol Kokomo. Jrii). when he defeated Earl Ant hotly 
ol l actinia. Wash 216 214 in ihe final 

BOXING HI SKY COOPER. )5. Ol Great Britain 
regained the British heavy weight title by twice deck- 
ing defending champion Jack Hodcll on the way lo 
winning a 15-round decision in I nndnn. 

In a middleweight houl in Paris, France's JEAN- 
CLAl III BOUT III K was awarded a decision 
■yst-i "Kitten" Hay ward of Philadelphia. 

coir Veteran 111 TREVINO won ihe $200,000 
Narioji.il Airlines Open when Bob Menne ol Ai>- 

\l I" Ilil-sf-l .1 lise-liC I null III ill. sudden- 

death plaxntl it the Country Club of Miami course. 


MILEPOSTS N \MI D \. head basketball s i.islt -it 
Eurnian University. JOL v$ II LIAMS, highly suc- 
cessful Jacksons die coach w ho this scar led the Dol- 
phins to a 27-2 record and the runner-up spot at the 
NCAA championships. W ilhanis, who was an assis- 
tant at ) urman in l'16J-f>4, says the reported $6,000 
increase in salary was not the primary reason lor tile 
change. "In Jacksonville I walked the pavement, 
sold tickets, raised money and worked with publici- 
ty I've done so many things I'm anxious to gel hack 
lo coaching " I om Wasdin. Ihe assistant coach, w ill 
lake over (or Williams at Jacksons die 


HARKED from l 
SOL III A I RICA 
and politics led a 
elude Ihe team. A lew 
Amateur Cycling fed 
could not compete at 
England this August. 

DIED CARROLL Hll RM AN SR .5 1 . California 
jockey m the 'J0x and '40s, whose wins included 
the 1040 Kentucky Derby on GalltvhivtUon . the lo .19 
Santa Anita Dcrhv on C'iencia and a I ‘*42 match- 
race victory on Alsah over W'hirlawuyi m Seattle. 


it- ID 70 Daus Cup competitions, 
whose apartheid poliev in sports 
even-man cup committee to ex- 
lew davs later Ihe Interrialionul 
told South Africa it 
•lil championships m 



FACES IN THE CROWD 



JIM DANIELS, it senior 
at Leo High School 
on Chicago's South 
Side, ran the 60-yard 
dash in 6.2 in two con- 
secutive meets three 
days apart In the sec- 
ond meet, the Chicago 
Catholic League In- 
door All-Star Champi- 
onships. Jim's lime set 
a new meet record. 


' 

* ¥i. 


POP POWELL. 7 J, of 

Greensboro. N.C.. who 
look up bowling only 
10 years ago. recently 
rolled the third-highesi 
series in his league, a 
670 (248-182-2401. 
Powell, who had sets of 
675 and 680 last sum- 
mer. insists, "You can 
do heller when you gel 
older." 


OSCAR JACKSON, a 6' 

2" junior at Beaver 
F alls (Pa. ) High School, 
tossed in 14 field goals 
for a tournament rec- 
ord and had 2D points 
overall as the Tigers 
won their first state 
Class A basketball 
championship in 51 
\carswiihan80 58 rout 
of Havcrford High. 


WALTER KRAUSE. ,1 

senior at New York 
University, capped his 
24-4 regular-season 
fencing record by suc- 
cessfully defending his 
Intercollegiate fencing 
Association foil tide 
and. I he following week . 
winning the NCAA foil 
championship at South 
Bend, (nd. 



m 

f 


CLARENCE SCHUTTE. 

relired Santa Barbara 
High School coach, was 
elected lo ihe Califor- 
nia J oaches Hall of 
Fame in recognition of 
the 40 years (1925-65) 
he spent guiding the 
school's football team 
(to a 174-49-6 record), 
and as golf coach and 
athletic director. 





DANNY MOORE. 5 I I 

guard for South Cath- 
olic High School in 
Hartford, Conn., hit for 
71 points on 30 of 55 
field goals and II of 15 
free throws, lo set a 
stale and New Lngland 
scoring record as his 
team defeated Bullard 
Havens of Bridgeport, 
no 85. 
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19 ) wole THE READERS TAKE OVER 


MECHANICAL INTRUDER (CONT.) 

Sirs 

Thank you for your excellent article on 
snowmohiling ( Rml Slum- Out in the ('oh/ 
Snow. March 16) and for suggesting var- 
ious restrictions on the use of snowmobiles. 

I would like to sec legislation passed that 
would make it illegal to operate am ve- 
hicle. be it a trail bike. jeep, snowmobile or 
even a horse, on privately owned land with- 
out the landowner's permission. W ith these 
irritations removed, the landowner would 
be more willing to permit the public to con- 
tinue to hunt, fish. hike or camp on his prop- 
erty instead of excluding everyone because 
of a few irresponsible vehicle operators. 

liach of us has his favorite outdoor lo- 
cation for the enjoyment of a sport or just 
for communing with nature I would bet 
that SO' , of these favorite spots are on pri- 
vate grounds, and unless we start treating 
the landowner better we’ll all find ourselves 
shoehorned into public parks for our out- 
door act iv its . 

Snowmobilers could win some friends for 
themselves if they would form clubs, buy 
inexpensive mountain land in the snow coun- 
try to use for then sport and then open the 
land to other ouldoorsmen and nature lov- 
ers during the other three seasons, 

Nt n Minsii vt t. 

I niversilv Park, Pa. 

Sirs: 

There was no mention of what snowmo- 
biles could possibly be doing to the fishing. 
In the area where I live we have no woods 
01 forests, so the snowmobilers take to the 
lakes. I gave up summer fishing because of 
the motorboats. Now it looks like I’ll have 
to give up ice fishing. 

Mu vs Win i vi vs 

Wildwood. Ill 
Sirs: 

I didn't realize just how had the»e ma- 
chines could be until last weekend, when I 
visited the races at West Yellowstone. Mont., 
adjacent to Yellowstone National Park 
Conditions at these races are dillicult to de- 
scribe The pit areas become a quagmire of 
oil. grease and mud. Gas fumes make the 
air almost unbrealhable. and the noise pro- 
duced by hundreds of snowmobiles running 
in unison is deafening. In addition, the usu- 
al film of beer cans and other garbage found 
at any gathering of 4,500 people covers the 
ground. 

Although I realize that this many snow- 
mobiles seldom become concentrated m one 
area, I. for one. would welcome additional 
restrictions on these vehicles. 

Alan Kl ill vv 


RICHIE AND YAZ 

Sirs: 

It is my opinion that the personality 
on the front cover of your March 1 ? 
issue has done next to nothing to up- 
grade the sport that he represents. In- 
asmuch as he sets his own time for re- 
porting to spring training the feels it is at 
present too lengthy), fails to report for 
work regularly, holds a mediocre fielding 
average, sounds olf to the press, criticizes 
his superiors via the news media tan un- 
professional. insubordinate act in itself) 
and wastes his potential, it is my fueling 
that Richie Allen f I Hint in //anil tint! n 
fiuming Busch) has a long, rough row to 
hoe before his image becomes worthy of 
being splashed conspicuously on the carv- 
er of a magazine that I consider the best 
pan of the weekly mail. 

Dvvio J. Usko 

Quakeriown, Pa. 

Sirs 

I found your article The Team That Tats 
Managers < March 16) to be straightforward 
and very informative, but it gave me the im- 
pression that a ballplayer such as Carl Ya- 
sirzemski. who may not be worth cvcrv 
penny of that SI 40.000 he is earning, is free 
to become a front-office man and to con- 
sent in some way to each manager his team 
hires. The position Yaz takes as a Red Sock 
should be play ing the outfield and contrib- 
uting to as many w ins as he can with his hit- 
ting ability. If it is true that Yaz' attitude 
has changed this year, it will greatly help 
Boston attain the world championship Hag 
it blew in the I ‘>67 World Series. Maybe, if 
Yaz stops crying for his Maypo and starts 
thinking seriously, that goal will not be too 
far off in the future. 

Dominick Ni z/i 

Jamaica. N N 

SWIMMERS COACH 

Sirs: 

\ our recent article. "Shimming Isn't 
I \eryihing, Winning /' i March 9). has 
rutiled quite a few feathers in the Santa 
Clara Swim Club Although this may 
come as a surprise to Arnold Spitz, quite 
a number of good swimmers have sprout- 
ed through their own efforts and those of 
their coach, George Haines. The devotion 
of these greats and the many other nol-so- 
greats to Mr. Haines can never actually 
be put down in writing— no one would 
ever believe that one person could be so 
well liked by so many. 

No one has ever been asked by Mi Haines 
tii join his swim club. Anyone who joins 
the club does so by his own choice. The 
club is entirely for the swimmers. Any pat- 


ent who may try to manage or run the « 
will find himself off the membership list 

If Mark had problems in his social 
then the blame for these ungloriticd up 
should fall into the laps of his parents 1) 
should not be considered the fault of « 
ming. the high school or the swim dub 
was associated with. The "accidents" M 
hail were no more than others received w| 
in high school water polo can be ,i re* 
game, you know! 

N vsrv \oc 

Santa Clata. Calif. 

Sirs: 

I swam on the same high school « 
with Mark Spitz and have swum lot G« 

I lames for more than 1 1 years. George 
never been aloof or distant from me or 
of my teammates T here has never he< 
time when I couldn't talk to George, j 
where about any subject, be it school, sw 
ming or girls, 

George Haines bent over backwards 
defend Mark when my teammates and 1 1 
iculcd him. There was a time when Mu 
only friend w as his coach. But when Go. 
needed Mark most (Outdoor Nation 
1969), Mark was "too tired" to comp 
Mark never cared how the team did as 1 
as he won for himself. 

Bn i Tiiomi'SO 

Santa Clara, Calif. 

Sirs: 

Regarding the article on Mark (ami 
nold) Spitz: whatever father Spit/' opil 
may be of Santa Clara Swim Club Co 
George Haines. I think almost every of 
swimmer or former swimmer who trai 
under George would agree with me that 
is one of the finest and warmest coach 
and friends a young person could haM 
swam under him for 13 years. 

Srtvt E. < i 'K< 

W ashmgton 

STORM WARNINGS 

Sirs: 

I sympathize with Ronnie Durr in] 
statement that "we were misinformed abj 
the weather" and consequently trap 
aboard the Rum Runner for the full 
ration of Hurricane Camille ( Hie Laity * 
a Killer, March ')). I was working tnj 
muda during the summer of 1967 when! 
inhabitants of that frail island were v'dj 
ized by the same dubious brand of ®] 
casting that accompanied Camille. At 9* 
on a murky Saturday wc civilian cmptoJ! 
of kindles Al'H were informed that a 3 
verc storm might strike the island. At] 
a. m. we were officially excused from vM 
By that time the hurticanc had rcnelivd 


Bozeman, Mont. 


Hertz introduces 
the world’s second 747 



It doesn’t fly. It merely saves you money 
on vacations, weekends, and holidays. 


This is the year of the Boeing 747 jet. We're 
going to make it the year of the Hertz 747 rate as well. 

We intend to revolutionize vacation travel on 
the ground the way the new jets are doing it in the air. 

Now you can rent one of our intermediate or 
standard Fords or a similar sedan at many of our 
1275 offices in the United States and Canada for $7.47 
a day and 10c a mile for a seven-day week, for a week- 
end, or over a two-day holiday. Insurance is included, 
gas isn't. 

This new 747 rate is an excellent deal if you’re 
driving less than 500 miles. If you're driving further, 
we have a rate that's even better : the $99 Unlimited 
Mileage Plan. 

This rate lets you rent an intermediate or stan- 
dard sedan for any seven consecutive days for $99. 
Insurance is included, gas isn't. You can drive as far 


as you like at no extra charge provided you return it 
to the city where you rented it. 

As the 747 rate and the $99 Unlimited Mileage 
Plan are available at many but not all Hertz locations 
in the United States and Canada, it’s wise to check 
with us in advance. 

Outside the United States and Canada we have 
arranged similar special vacation deals. 

And no matter which vacation rate you choose, 
you always get the maps, and touring guides, and Sur- 
vival Manuals, and all the other Hertz services that 
make the difference between renting 
a car and a company and just renting 
a car. 

For more information about 
these and other special Hertz rates, 
call your travel agent or us. 


You don’t just rent a car. You rent a company. 


jHertzj 


19TH HOLE 




No two men 

want the same exact things 
for the same exact reasons 
at the same exact time. 

We grew as large as we are 
by recognizing that fact. 


NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE • MILWAUKEE NIK Al 

World's largest company specializing in individual life insurance 1 N I V 1 L 


The deck is 
stacked in your 
favor when you 
follow Charles 
Goren’s lead — 
regularly, in 
SPORTS 
ILLUSTRATED. 


LOVE 

TOGETHER! 

BINACA f 
IS IN... | 

BAD I 
BREATH ft 
IS OUT. | 


EttANGE 

ABBREBS 

If you're moving, please let us know 
four weeks 

before changing your address. 


ATTACH 

PRESENT MAILING LABEL! I ERE. 


Mail to: SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 

541 .V Fairbanks Cl. 
Chicago, Illinois 60611 


Street 

City 

State Zip Code 

Be sure to attach your address label when 
writing on other matters concerning your sub- 
scription-billing. adjustment, complaint, etc. 

To order SI check box: c new □ renewal 
Subscription price in the United States, Can- 
ada. Puerto Rico, and the Caribbean Islands 
SI 2.00 a year, Military personnel anywhere in 
the world S8.50 a year; all ot hers S I6.<)0a year. 


intensity that discouraged all but a hardy 
few from attempting to cross the narrow 
causeway which provided our only access 
to the rest of the island. At approximately 
12 noon the eye of the storm passed over 
the island. Fortunately for the people of Ber- 
muda. this was a relatively mild hurricane. 
But the fact remains that a hurricane can 
apparently sneak up on an island that sup- 
ports a major airbase and a naval station 
amply equipped with radar. Small wonder 
that a power-hitting dynamo like Camille 
could hold the U.S. Weather Bureau at bay. 

Daniil V. Gkihbin, USA 
APO San Francisco 

HAIR'S BREADTH 

Sirs: 

In the Scorlcakd section of your March 
16 issue, you quoted Tug McGraw as say- 
ing. "You know, a lot of ballplayers would 
wear their hair long except it's not con- 
venient; it gets in the way. with the cap 
and sweating so much. Just because we're 
the world champions and good baseball play- 
ers doesn't mean wc'rc better than people 
with long hair. I don't think people with 
long hair should be stercoty ped as less Amer- 
ican or Jess patriotic." 

Bravo to McGraw for his stand. Not only 
is Tug a pitcher for the Mets. a Marine 
Corps reservist and an all- Met flake, but 
he is an t:\-barher . 

Mark Mil lfr 

Flushing. N.Y. 

SQUASHED 

Sirs: 

I read with some interest and chagrin your 
recent article covering the national squash 
tournament in Philadelphia ( A Spicy Day 
ai Penn. March 9). I am the president of a 
small squash club in Lynchburg. Va. with 
approximately 150 members and a rather 
avid group of squash enthusiasts. We arc 
average men of average means with a few 
camcl's-hair coats but very little else to dif- 
ferentiate us from the common man. We 
took some offense at your comments con- 
cerning the tweedy and camel's-hair set and 
the implication that squash is a game of 
the affluent and. perhaps, not really a man's 
game after a If. 

The game of squash is not only exciting, 
but requires great conditioning and stamina. 
It is probably the finest racquet game, and 
that includes tennis, in the world. It is a su- 
perb winter game for conditioning, great 
for youth in developing timing, speed and 
endurance and wonderful for middle-aged 
men to keep in shape w ith. 

R. N. dfNiorii, M.D. 

Lynchburg, Va. 


Address editorial mail to Timf: & Life Bldg.. 
Rockefeller Center, New York, N.Y. 10020. 
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VERY PORTABLE. VERY POWERFUL 



We hereby declare 1970 The Year of the Pussycat. Our 
national prize-winning drink has become a great success. 

No wonder. This sunny, orange-sweet sour makes you want to 
purr. And mixes up quick as a cat. Just combine a packet of 
“Instant Pussycat Mix,” water and Early Times. Ask for Instant 
Pussycat Mix at your favorite food or liquor store. 

To get a set of 4 — 10' i oz. Pussycat glasses and 4 packets of Instant Pussycat Mix^ 
send $2.95 to: Early Times Pussycat Glasses, P.O. Box 378, Maple Plain, Minn. 55395 
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